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E wish all 4-Star Club members 
could have attended the Satur- 
day Conference of the National 


Association of February 8th at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York. 
More than 500 4-Star Clubers were pres- 
ent for the morning 
session and a large 
number of them 
stayed for the Junior 
Luncheon and_ the 
afternoon showing of 
8 and 16 mm. films. 

Robert Adams, Jr. 
(age 16), president 
of the National As- 
sociation of 4-Star 
Clubs, presided in 
his usual efficient 
manner and introduced the representatives 


from the following club groups: 

East Orange (N. J.) High School Cinematography 
Club—Ann Gillette ( Age 17), Pres. 

Hackensack (N. J.) State St. Jr. High School 
Photoplay C lub - uis Halk (Age 14). 

Long Beach (L. L., Y.) East School Photoplay 





Club—Thomas Rey (Age 11), Pres. 

4-Star Club of Bentley, New York City—Audrey 
Stern (Age 13). vg 

Astra Huntorum Club, New York City—Emily 
Robichaux (Age 13) 

Newark (N. J.) Central High Ss hool Photoplay 


Club—Robert Marsolini (Age 

Rutherford (N. J.) Cinema 
Gremmel (Age 17), Pres. 

Rutherford (N. J.) Junior Better Films Club— 
Reporting under special topics. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) omutionn Reviewers (Alex- 
ander Hamilton High School)—-Herman Zagon 
(Age 17), Vice- Pres. 

Four Star Juniors, New York City—Lillian Brill 
(Age 13), Pres. 

New York City Textile High School Movie Goers 
Club—Margaret Ladrigan (Age 17). 

Lawrence (L. 1., N. Y.) High —— Cinema 
Club—Isabel Helfat (Age 16), 

Samuel J. Tilden High School (Brooklyn) Better 
Movie Club. 


Stuay Club—Doris 


Club Eton, Brooklyn (N. Y.)—Max Sachs (Age 
16), Pres.- 
Golden Bears Club. Brooklyn (N. Y.)—Herbert 
we te (Age 15), Pres. 
17 (Brooklyn, N. Y.) Photoplay Club— 


if Bs a AY eoeeies topics. 
Brooklyn (N.Y New Utrecht High School Photo- 
play Club— Me ae " Steinberg (Age 14), Pres. 
Staten Island (N. Y.) Curtis High School Motion 
Picture Association—Maurice Pitou (Age 16). 
New Rochelle (N. Y.) Isaac Young School Photo 


play Appreciation Clubh—Robert Wisooker (Age 
3). 
New York City Wadleigh High School Motion 


Picture Club. 

Creston Jr. High School (New rom Sow 4-Star 
Club—Ruth Myerson (Age 14), Pr 

New York City Elijah Ciarke * 
Motion Picture Club. 

The prizes for the Poster Contest were 
awarded as follows: 

First Prize (for the new club group) 
to Alexander Hamilton High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; First Prize (in the ex- 
perienced club group) to Rutherford Cin- 
ema Study Club of Rutherford, N. J. 

Second Prize to the Central High School 
of Memphis, Tenn. 

Honorable mention to Public School 217, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Astra Huntorum Club, 
New York City, and State St. Union High 
School, Hackensack, N. J. 

The following speakers reported on spe- 
cial topics: 

“Pictures I Like’’—Grace Robertson, age 10, of 
the Young Reviewers. 

~Shonping for Movies’’—Claire Murphy, 12, of 
P. S. 217 (Brooklyn) Movie Club. 

“1535 Dickens’’—Alan 
Reviewers. 

“Custom Made Audiences’’—Doris 
16, Rutherford Cinema Club. 
“Movies We Like’ "—Pat Howard, 11 
Motion Picture Club (Long Beach). 

“History and Growth of the Motion Picture’— 

Pres., Hamilton Reviewers 


High School 


Adams, 13, of the Young 
Huntington, 


East School 


Jack Bush, 16, 
(Brooklyn). 
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Girl Meets Boy 


An Edttorial 


UR date line says February 29, and by com- 
mon knowledge this is something that hasn’t 
happened since 1932 and won’t happen again 
until 1940. In other words, it’s Leap Year, for 
which we have Pope Gregory XIII to thank, not to 
mention Julius Caesar, and the sun, moon, and stars. 
It’s 
an old Spanish custom (or maybe it’s Scottish) that 


But we’re not worrying about the calendar. 


any unmarried woman had the right to propose mar- 
riage to the man of her choice in leap year, and the 
man had either to accept or pay a fine of one pound! 
Similar France, Genoa, and 
Florence back in the Thirteenth Century. The idea 
strikes us in the funny-bone today and by now is 


laws were decreed in 


chiefly a subject for the college 
comic magazines. It could only 
have gained currency in a very 
simple but strict kind of society 
where the relative positions and 
rights of men and women were 
rigidly determined by custom 
and There have 
been times, for example the Vic- 


propriety. 


v 
ry 


torian Age, when it is hard to 
imagine that any woman could 
propose to a man and live to 
tell it, the 
straight-laced of all dowagers, 
herself 


gave her name to the era, is 


although most 


the good Qucen who 
said to have proposed to Prince 
But that 
was another story. She 
the Queen, and by royal pre- 
rogative, rather than the calen- 
dar, no man alive was entitled to offer marriage to 
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Albert, her consort. 
was 


ie 


that august personage. — 

Since then a good deal of water has flowed under 
the bridge of social habit. Susan B. Anthony, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Emmeline Pankhurst, Anna How- 
ard Shaw, Carrie Chapman Catt, and a thousand 
other women of glorious memory have lived and done 
their bit to tear down the barriers of sex discrimina- 
tion. Suffrage, the right to own property, to enter 
colleges and professions, to do any kind of work for 
which they are qualified, have become in most civilized 
countries the accepted prerogatives of women, as 
commonplace as the air we breathe. With the growth 
of industry and business, increasing numbers of 
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women have gone out from the sheltering wings of 
home, of father or husband, and have acquired a sense 
of free and self-controlled personality. 

All this has had its effect on the,social relations of 
boys and girls in school and college. The old days 
of veils and duennas are gone forever, and the rigors 
of adult chaperonage have been tempered by the belief 
that modern young men and women have enough 
common sense to work and play together without 
abusing their privileges. The notion of a special 
time when a girl might propose to a man_ seems 
ridiculous now, not because the sexes have changéd 
places, but because every day and every year girls 
are free to talk with boys about any subject, light or 

serious, while boys no longer 
as look askance at girls who treat 


gm 
cL 


them naturally. 
Men are said to shy away 


from and soon get tired of 
women who pursue them, take 
the call them 
the telephone too often, 
otherwise show that they like 
How much of 
this is due to custom and how 
to fundamental instinct 
would be hard to The 


rale is still the secker, the fe- 


on 
or 


initiative, 


/ é 
/ their company. 


much 
say. 


male the sought, and they are 
likely to remain so as long as 
is studied in class- 
rooms. A man likes to feel that 
he is always in command of the 


biology 


situation, even though in his in- 
nermost heart he is dimly aware 
of what Sir James Barrie calls “What Every Woman 
Knows.” We shouldn’t advise any smart girl to 
throw herself at the boy friend’s head too obviously. 
But we don’t think any skyscrapers will fall if a 
girl occasionally calls up a boy whom she knows well 
enough to say: “Jim, I wish you’d take me to the 
Friday night dance.” All things in reason—. 
This isn’t pinch-hitting for Emily Post. We’re 
merely trying to say that if young people today ap- 
proach each other on a level of friendly companion- 
ship, they will have a good start toward successful 
marriage. The recognition on both sides of the basic 
equality between men and women is one of the most 
important ingredients of future happiness. 
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JORKENS Handles 
a BIG PROPERT 


A Story by 
LORD DUNSANY 


T a corner of our window from 
which we can see the spring 
Jorkens was standing. The 
seasons in London steal so 

veiled through the streets, so unnoticed 
and inconspicuous, like four royal 
ladies lost in a land that is strange to 
them, that one cannot claim to see 
spring from every window. From a 
corner of ours, however, in the dining 
room of the Billiards Club, you can 
see, when you know where to look, 
the railings of a little enclosure; and 
there the leaves of the lilac, when the 
downs far off are rioting with the 
vernal festival, push out over the top 
rail, young and shining, to show that 
they too have heard the strange call 
and heeded it, and that London has 
her part in the magic of woods. 
Jorkens stood there alone, while the 
rest of us sat at our long table, smok- 
ing cigars or whatever else seemed 
appropriate to put the final touch to 
our luncheon. There he stood and 
looked away toward the lilac with 
something of the wistful expression 
with which a man may sometimes 
watch the approaching footsteps of 
spring, but a man thirty or forty years 
younger. What mood or what mem- 
ories influenced that silent figure I, 
for one, did not know; nor when he 
spoke did any of us at the time under- 
stand him. “It is something to have 
had one’s share in all this,” he said. 
He said it more to himself than to 
any of us; and none of us made any 
comment, nor did one seem called for. 
We went on with the topic that some 
of us were discussing, the comparison 
of various deals in which we had been 
engaged, the size of properties that 
had passed through our hands: one had 
sold three large Rolls cars in a single 
day; another had been the secretary 
of some company that had sold a hun- 
dred acres of London, and had himself 
signed the transfer; and, carried away 
by our commercial emulation, we for- 
got the lonely figure at the window. 
Then he himself joined our discussion. 
“I once had a pretty big property 
through my own hands,” said Jorkens. 
“What was it?” asked one of us. 
“Let me explain,” he said, and came 
over and sat on the arm of a large 
chair from which he was able to leok 





“He’d probably be 

able to feed the polar 

bears from his win- 
dow.” 


down the length of our table. “I was 
in New Orleans a long time ago, look- 
ing out for something to handle on a 
commission basis, though I scarcely 
thought of anything of the size of the 
property that I actually did handle.” 

“A big property, was it?” came 
from somewhere along the table, like 
the little flick of a whip that used to 
stimulate carriage-horses. 

“Big enough,” replied Jorkens, 
“Well, I was taking a walk outside 
New Orleans one day, along a little 
canal that was just an unending 
flower-bed; large mauve-and-blue 
flowers lay along its water, and en- 
tirely filled it up: butterflies floated 
upon the warm air or darted with 
sudden speed from languorous atti- 
tudes. I had found no sort of busi- 
ness in the town; it had seemed too 
hot for it; and I was turning things 
over in my mind, when all of a sud- 
den I met the Spaniard, or whatever 
he may have been: Mexican Jim was 
his name. He was coming past the 
solemn gray-bearded trees; for I had 
come by then to the edge of a forest 
growing in miles of swamp, and all 
the trees there are bearded with long 
growths of gray moss. On the lonely 
road he took off his great hat and, 
holding it still in his hand, first sought 
my pardon for addressing me, and, 
when I had assured him of that, asked 


i Ee 


me if it would be presuming too far 
upon our momentary acquaintance 
were he to ask me to be so generous 
to a stranger as to give him a match 
with which to light his cigarro. This 
I did while the great trees looked 
down on us, as though gravely inter- 
ested in our courtesies. He asked to 
be permitted to accompany me on my 
walk, and I said I should be delighted, 
as indeed I was; for the more people 
I got to know in New Orleans the 
less hopeless should be my chance of 
getting the handling of some little 
property on a commission basis. 

“TI turned back for the city, taking 
the way that he was going; and as we 
talked on our walk, I began to see 
from a certain indirectness with which 
he answered questions, a_ certain 
parrying wherever information might 
be concerned, that he was interested 
in business himself. No further than 
that did I get before the wide ave- 
nues of New Orleans came in sight, 
with their large flowers flaming; and 
I went to my hotel, and he to wherever 
he lived. But not the wide sweep of 
his hat as he bowed before leaving not 
the really magnificent compliments 
that he paid me nor his thanks, that 
were like Southern flowers, had evi- 
dently repaid the debt he felt he owed 
me on account of my match; for he 


arranged a meeting on the following 
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And when the next evening 


the verandah of my hotel for an hour, 
uttering preliminary compliments, 


‘while the frogs chirruped on and on 


in the cool air, he said that it would 
be a distinguished pleasure to him 
if he could obtain for me a remunera- 
tive business that would, if only partly, 
reward me for my kindness over the 
match. 

“We talked awhile of the river, that 
river that from the mountains of the 
north comes down through a continent 
and whirls round the Gulf of Mexico, 
and then flows on, without its banks 
any longer, but still a mighty current, 
far out to sea. And then he spoke 
of currents, and of certain sand-banks 
over which they went, and of shafts 
of steel that could be driven down 
into the sand-banks in pairs, with slots 
that would hold a kind of steel shutter. 
Perhaps every detail of the technicali- 
ties might not have been instantly 
clear to me had he not asked my per- 
mission to send for a large basin of 
water; and in this, by currents that 
he made with his hand, and by sheets 
of cardboard by which he deflected 
them, I learned more about the con- 
trol of currents than I had 
thought possible. 

“Well, Mexican Jim explained his 
invention to me, and there was busi- 
ness in it, good sound business, as it 
looked to me, as soon as we got my 
percentage right. He had suggested 
five per cent for me at first, and I had 
had to explain that that was only his 
joke, no such percentage being known 
in proper business such as we do over 
here; and so we got it fixed at ten.” 

“And what was the business?” said 
Terbut. 

“Til tell you,” said Jorkens. “I'll 
tell you as I told Sir Rindle Brindley. 
I rang him up at Whitehall as soon 
as I got to England, and I kept on 
at his secretary till I got him to see 
I was sane, and then I gradually 
worked up his curiosity, and in the 
end I got an interview with Sir 
Rindle. Of course that took some 
doing; it took a good deal of doing; 
but then everything does in business 
if you're going to do it properly. Well, 
Iwas shown in to Sir Rindle. I should 
have liked to go a bit slow at first, so 
that he wouldn’t get scared, but there 
wasn't time to do that, so I had te go 
straight to the point. I told him that 
I had the selling of a property that 
was a necessity to the nation, and that 
I hoped England would get it, but 
that it did not belong to me, and that 
the principal for whom I acted might 

it to one of several other coun- 
tries if I could not negotiate it here. 
And I told him I’ wanted a million.” 

“A million?” gasped Terbut. “Did 

he listen to you any more?” 


ocean 


(Continued on next page) 


English Section 


LORD DUNSANY 


OMES a time in every reader’s 
experience when the world is 
altogether too much with us 
both late and soon, and we cast 

about for something as far removed 
from realism and reality as the Little 
People are from a coal 
miners’ strike. That’s 
the time to pluck a 
book of Lord Dun- 
sany’s off the shelf— 
stories, poetry, plays, 
according to our mood. 

This doesn’t mean 
that Lord Dunsany is 
a creature of whimsy, 
living in a world of 
Winnie-the-Pooh, and 
that he hasn’t had 
plenty of reality in his 
own life. Born (1878) 
the 18th Baron Ed- 
ward John Moreton 
Drax Plunkett, he was 
educated at Eton, 
married Lady Beatrice 
Villiers, youngest 
daughter of the 7th 
Earl of Jersey, and 
fought in both the 
South African and 
Great Wars. Accord- 
ing to his own calcula- 
tions, 97 per cent of his life has been 
spent out of doors in athletic activities, 
fox hunting, big game hunting, play- 
ing cricket, and soldiering. The other 
three per cent he has devoted to writ- 
ing. 

We can be glad about that last three 
per cent. At least we can if we be- 
long to the school that likes fantasy 
and glamor and mystery of the kind 
that Walter de la Mare and Robert 
Nathan and Lord Dunsany himself 
give us. It’s only the literal-minded 
who cannot appreciate imagination 
and who never feel a need for the 
escape into another world which fan- 
tasy affords. These people wouldn’t 
like this story about Jorkens much 
for instance. They'd say silly things 
about the unfeasibility of guiding the 
Gulf Stream (let alone selling it). 
They'd come at us with statistics deal- 
ing with pressure and displacement, 
with mileage and force, and the gen- 
eral punyness of man in the face of 
nature. Nor would they like any 
better Dunsany’s first play produced 
by the Abbey Theater in 1909—The 
Glittering Gate. They would get little 
out of the conversation between the 
two burglars, “both dead,’ who with 
great professional pride finally jimmy 
open the Door of Heaven; nor would 
they realize the significance of the 
burglars’ disappointment when they 
discover heaven to be a place full of 
nothing but “blooming great stars.” 


(The Irish audience at the Abbey 
Theater knew what it was about and 
demanded more. But then no one has 
ever accused an Irishman of being 
literal-minded. ) 

At the beginning of the century, 

with the help of Lady 
Gregory and a‘ few 
others, William Butler 
Yeats, the great Irish 
poet and playwright 
and leader of the Irish 
literary movement, 
founded the Abbey 
Theater in Dublin. It 
has been said that next 
to his encouragement 
of John Synge, whom 
Yeats brought back 
from Paris to write for 
the Theater, the big- 
gest star in Yeats’ 
crown as manager of 
the Irish National 
Theater was his im- 
mediate recognition of 
Dunsany’s dramatie 
genius. Up to then 
Dunsany_ was little 
known, but no sooner 
had his plays begun to 
be produced in Ireland 
than he began to be 
read and known in America and in 
Europe. Today most little theaters 
have somewhere on their repertory 
either The Lost Silk Hat, or The Gods 
of the Mountain, or The Golden Doom, 
and of course The Glittering Gate. 
Added to these most libraries have on 
their shelves much read copies of The 
Gods of Pegana, Time and the Gods, A 
Dreamer’s Tales, Fifty-One Tales, 
Plays of Gods and Men, Unhappy 
Far-Off Things, Plays of Near and 
Far, Seven Modern Comedies, Fifty 
Poems, ete. 

Lord Dunsany has his own ideas 
about writing: “I begin with anything, 
or with next to nothing. Then, sud- 
denly, I get started, and go through 
in a hurry. The main point is not to 
interrupt a mood. Writing is an easy 
thing when one is going strong and 
fast; it becomes a chard thing only 
when the onward rush is impeded. 
Most of my short plays have been 
written in a sitting or two.” He is 
tall—6 feet 4 inches, and walks with 
a shambling gait. He talks fluently 
and well, being both friendly and 
Irish. Here’s his definition of pure 
poetry: “Of pure poetry there are 
two kinds, that which mirrors the 
beauty of the world in which our 
bodies are, and that which builds. the 
more mysterious kingdoms where 
geography ends and fairyland begins.” 
You can tell a lot about him from that. 


—E. K.-T. 





“Certainly,” said Jorkens. “He began 
to listen then. You see those people think 
in millions. And it’s not till you begin 
to talk their talk that they take the least 
interest in you. He asked what the prop- 
erty was, and then I had to explain to 
him the method of Mexican Jim for con- 
trolling ocean currents, for diverting them, 
that is to say, by means of steel shutters 
that slanted them off their course. And 
I had to explain without any basin of 
water, that had made it so clear to me 
when Mexican Jim had shown me his 
method that night in New Orleans. But 
I got him to understand that a current 
could be diverted, many degrees from its 
course, by putting the shutters down in 
the right place. And the moment he un- 
derstood he stopped my talking; and I 
saw that it would be easier to get money 
out of him than time. He leaned forward 
and looked at me, and he struck me as be- 
ing like a large meat-eating fish. And 
he said, ‘What exactly is it you wish to 
sell?’ 

“And I said, ‘The Gulf Stream’. 

“Yes, you see, if a man can divert a 
current, especially near its source, he can 
send it within reason where he likes, and 
I wanted England to have it. He couldn’t 
have sent it down the African coast, but 
he could have sent it to Greenland or 
Iceland; and probably could have slipped 
it through the Straits of Gibraltar into 
the Mediterranean if he made a good 
enough shot. It was to all our interests 
for England to buy it, and so I told Sir 
Rindle. If England bought it her elimate 
was safe, while whatever Mexican Jim got 
for it would be sheer profit, as in that 
case he would not have to erect a single 
shutter, but would just leave the Gulf 
Stream alone.” 

“Blackmail,” said Terbut. 

“Not in the least,” said Jorkens. “And 
that was not the view that Sir Rindle 
took. The Gulf Stream is a natural com- 
modity that has been lying about the sea 
for years, like whales. Anybody who can 
has a right to take it, or to divert it, or 
to use it in any way that he may. A 
man can’t divert a stream on land, be- 
cause others are sure to have rights in 
it; but nobody has any riglitts in the Gulf 
Stream. Anyone can do what he likes 
with it. Sir Rindle never said a word 
to the contrary. Where he did disagree 
with me, unfortunately, was about the 
million. I said that it was a matter of 
national importance, and he agreed. But 
he said that the Treasury did not put up 
large sums merely on that account, and 
instanced the defenses of Scapa Flow be- 
fore the War, and the struggle that there 
was to get dreadnoughts. I could see 
that he meant what he said and was not 
merely arguing, so I dropped the price 
to half, and still he would not look at it. 
‘Look here,’ I said, ‘we are practically 
living on America’s bounty, and have 
never yet paid a penny for it. It’s their 
Gulf and it’s practically part of their 
river; and where should we be without 
it? No summer to speak of, no harbors 
open in winter; no better off than Green- 
land; and probably glad of a visit from a 
few whaling schooners.’ That was Mexi- 
can Jim’s argument, and he argued that 
an American, and especially anyone liv- 
ing around that Gulf, had a right to do 
what he liked with their own stream. I 


don’t say I took that view entirely. It 
seemed to me a bit hard to freeze us out 
for the sake of a business deal; but I 
took that line now to encourage Sir Rindle 
to do business, instead of looking at me 
like a large well-fed fish. And Mexican 
Jim could have done it too; there was 
no doubt of that; and I didn’t want to 
see Iceland cutting us out and taking our 
rightful place, just because the Treasury 
wouldn’t put up two hundred thousand 
pounds; for that is what I soon brought 
it down to. I wasn’t grasping. 

“‘Do you grudge two hundred thousand 
pounds,’ I said, ‘to save all our harbors 
from ice and to hold back a winter that 
will last right into April?’ 

“Not at all,’ he said, ‘but I should have 
to explain to ten or a dozen men what 
you have explained to me before I could 
get the Treasury to put up such a sum. 
And it isn’t toe easily explained. I un- 


derstand it myself,’ he hastened to add,’ 


‘but it’s one thing to do that and quite 
another to convince several other people. 
All you’ve explained to me about the slant 
to be given to the current I should have 
to pass on second hand, and to people 
that may or may not be as quick of com- 
prehension as myself.’ 

“*Then Iceland’s to have our climate?’ 
I said. 

“*T can’t pledge the Treasury to two 
hundred thousand pounds,’ he answered. 

“And I saw that he meant it and 
dropped the price to a hundred thousand. 

“Well, I'd got him more interested than 
I’ve told you. He quite saw what it would 
be to sit in that office with the Thames 
frozen solid, and I thought I was making 
some headway with him; but just then his 
secretary began waving his watch about 
a good deal, and snapping it open and 
shut, and I saw that my time was up. 
I dropped the price to fifty thousand as 
I got near the door, but he wouldn’t rise 
to that either, and I went out of the 
office with the Gulf Stream still unsold. 

“It wasn’t only having the property 
still on my hands that worried me, but 
it was the fear that if I couldn’t dispose 
of it here the Mexican might sell it some- 
where else, and we should never see spring 
come round to our shores again. That 
was what I was fighting for, as much as 
anything, the English spring. All very 
well for Browning, or whoever it was, 
to say ‘Oh to be in England now that 
April’s there’; but it was my job to keep 
it there. There wouldn’t have been much 
April left but for me. So, you see, when 
I watch these lilac leaves shoving out 
through the railings they set me remem- 
bering the past, and what a weary strug- 
gle I had to save them. It was spring 
in London then, a little farther on than 
it is now; and all St. James’s Park, to 
which I turned from Whitehall, was flash- 
ing and dancing with it. I remember 
wondering if we should ever get another 
there; knowing we never should if Mexican 
Jim got another customer and drove down 
his slanting steel shutters into the Gulf 
Stream. But whom should I try next? 
That was the immediate question. 

“I passed a little man hurrying by with 
a bag, and knew him for a commercial 
traveler. I thought how easy it was for 
a man traveling with samples; nothing to 
do but open his bag and pull one of them 
out; but my samples, if only I could get 
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people to see it, were the grass gleg 
the leaves flashing, the birds nesting, { 
crocuses with their radiant colors be 
and the pale-blue sky overhead, all give 
us by the gentle warmth that we borg 
without a thought, as we have done Year 
after year, from the Gulf of Mexico, 

“Well, I sat down on a seat beside th 
lake, and considered hard what I shou 
do for it.” 

“Do for what?” blurted out Terbut wih 
characteristic bluntness. 

“The lake,” said Jorkens. “I wanted ty 
prevent it freezing solid. I knew pretty 
well what Mexican Jim would be likey 
to do with the Gulf Stream if I couldyy 
get an offer for it in England. And] 
saw pretty soon that the people to try 
next would be some big firm in the City, 
They wouldn’t want the kind of change 
that the loss of the Gulf Stream woud 
bring; business is too delicate for that 
They didn’t want polar bears ambling 
down Fleet Street. And _ these firms 
would be run by men intelligent enough 
to understand Mexican Jim’s methods, and 
the awful effect of them upon London if 
put into practice. 

“When I had decided on that I didnt 
even go home. I went straight to the near. 
est post office, and telephoned to a ma 
I had once met who was the president of 
one of those firms that I had in mind. | 
got on to his secretary and asked for a 
interview as soon as possible; a matter of 
business, I told him, worth twenty-five 
thousand pounds. That was good enough 
for the secretary. I arrived at the twenty- 
five thousand pounds by deciding that 
whenever I failed to get any definite price 
for the Gulf Stream from any responsible 
person I should have regretfully to recog- 
nize that the sum couldn’t be got, and start 
next by asking half. Sir Rindle Brindley 
had refused me fifty thousand pounds a 
I went out through his door, so I started 
with Evvans at twenty-five thousand. It 
was no use touting the Gulf Stream round 
the City at a price that I had found 1 
could not get for it. There was not time 
for that: Mexican Jim might have got 
impatient and sold it to Iceland or Green- 
land, and you'd all be sitting huddled over 
the fire and wearing furs even then. Wel, 
I got my interview for the following mor 
ing, the only crab being that Evvans ap 
peared to be even a busier man than! 
wanted—and I wanted a fairly busy one, 
or he wouldn’t be likely to touch a new 
thing; the more interests he had, the more 
likely he’d be to take things up. But 
Evvans could only give me four minutes. 

“So next morning at the appointed time 
I walked in and found him sitting at his 
desk, a thin face and intensely bright 
blue eyes. I shook hands as quick as! 
‘could and sat down where he pointed. ‘Its 
about ocean currents, I said, ‘and 4 
method of controlling them. How long will 
it take you to understand my system? 
Rude, but there was no time for courtesies 
Mexican Jim would spend an hour over 
them before he came to business. 

“‘A minute,’ said Evvans. 

“So I raced through my explanations 
in a minute, and sure enough he did. 

“‘Now,’ I said, ‘my senior partner il 


America can twist the Gulf Stream twealy § 


or thirty degrees out of its course, 
within those limitations can sent it whert 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Poetry and the Poet 





By ELIZABETH A. DREW 


What is poetry? Let us listen to 


some. 


Wake: the silver dusk returning 

Up the beach of darkness brims 

And the ship of sunrise burning 

Strands upon the eastern rims. 
7. 


my Bow of burning gold! 
my Arrows of desire! 
my Spear! O clouds, unfold! 
my Chariot of fire! 

* 


Bring me 
Bring me 
Bring me 
Bring me 


Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out 
As if they feared the light; 
But O! she dances such a way 
No sun upon an Easter day 

Is half so fine a sight. 


So when you or I are made 

A fable, son, or fleeting shade; 

All love, all liking, all delight 

Lies drown’d with us in endless night. 


* 


I got so I could hear his name 
Without- 

Tremendous gain !— 

That stop-sensation in my Soul 
And thunder in the room. 


All these are poetry, and from 
them we should be able to find 
some answer to that direct chal- 
lenge which meets us at once on 
the outset of our quest. What is 
poetry ? 

There are almost as many defi- 
nitions of poetry as there are 
poets and critics who have writ- 
ten about it. The trouble with 
most of them is that they tend to 
be so abstract and _ nebulous. 
“Poetry is a spirit . . . it comes 
we know not whence.” ‘Poetry 
is an intuition into the hidden na- 
ture of things.” “Poetry is the 
breath and finer spirit of all knowl- 
edge.” ‘“‘Poetry is that which compre- 
hends all science, and that to which 
all science must be referred.” “Poetry 
is a continuous substance or energy.” 
“Poetry is a glimpse of the divine.” 
But whatever poetry is, it is not some- 
thing else. It is not religion, or 
Philosophy, or aesthetics, or science, 
o& knowledge. It is poetry. And 
poetry, as “Q”’ said, is the stuff poets 
have written. This again, however, is 
the snake swallowing its own tail; it 
does not get us very much further. It 
again only reminds us that poetry is 
something unlike anything else, and 
something difficult to define. It is in 


the same class of definition as Emily 
Dickinson’s—‘‘If I read a book... 
and I feel physically as if the top of 
my head were taken off, I know that 
is poetry ...is there any other way?” 

Ultimately, perhaps, there is no 
other way of knowing. That is, poetry 
is a particular stimulus, which pro- 
vides a certain kind of response in the 
right sort of reader. And the whole 
business of criticism is an effort to try 
to discover what the nature of that 
stimulus is, and what the nature of 
that response is and what makes the 
right sort of reader. 

Abstractions do not help us; they 





cannot supply the answer to that im- 
mediate and practical question: what 
is the difference between 


Wake: the silver dusk returning 
Up the beach of darkness brims. 


and “Wake, the sun is rising’? Or 
between 

So when you or I are made 

A fable, song, or fleeting shade; 

All love, all liking, all delight 

Lies drown’d with us in endless night. 
and “‘When we die, our love will end” ? 

The verses and the bare statements 
have the same meaning; they are dif- 
ferent ways of conveying the same 
sense or thought or idea. That is 
clear; and it is equally clear that that 


Be- 
yond that, at once we feel that in the 
poetry we are in a different world 
from that of the prose statements. It 


is all they do have in common. 


is different in two ways. First, its 
mode of experiencing the thought or 
idea or subject or material presented 
to it, is different; and secondly, the 
words in which the experience is com- 
municated are different. In those two 
facts lie the whole theory and prac- 
tice of poetry. 

The raw material of poetry is hu- 
man experience; all poetry is made 
from that. Not only from rare and 
subtle and mysterious and spiritual 
and abstract and esoteric experiences, 
but from all and every form of human 
experience. As Wordsworth says: 
“It is the honorable characteristic 
of poetry that its materials are 
to be found in every subject which 
can interest the human mind.” 
Poetry is made from birth and 
death, from childhood, youth, and 
old age; from love, jealousy, am- 
bition, faith, cruelty, kindliness, 
rage, loyalty, laughter; from the 
solid commonplaces on which all 
living is based, and the most 
subtle and recondite mood and 
movement of the individual per- 
sonality; from the ecstasy of the 
mystic and the rape of the lock; 
from the fall of man, and an idiot 
boy; from a rainbow and a rabbit; 
from la belle dame sans merci, 
and the servant girl coming down- 
stairs in the morning. 

But the poet apprehends and 
interprets this general experience 
in ways which belong to him 
alone. 

On a certain October day in 
the year 1816, Charles Cowden 
Clarke told his young friend, John 
Keats, that he had been lent a copy 
of Chapman’s translation of Homer, 
and he asked Keats to come and ex- 
plore it with him that evening. Keats 
went, and the two friends read on 
through the night till dawn, not be- 
ginning at the beginning and working 
through the epics, but picking out 
what Cowden Clarke calls “the fa- 
mousest passages,” or “looking into” 
it, as Keats himself expressed it. Then 
the young medical student walked 
back to his own home in another part 
of London as the day was breaking. 
When Cowden Clarke came down to 
a late breakfast next morning at 10 


o'clock he found on the table an en- 

velope in Keats’s handwriting. Inside 

was a sheet of paper containing a 

sonnet: 

Much have I travell’d in the realms of 
gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms 
seen; 

Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as _ his 
demesne: 

Yet never could I judge what men might 
mean 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and 

bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with wond- 
ring eyes 

He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 

Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

These two young men had had a 
common experience the night before. 
They had read a book together. Cow- 
den Clarke has left a description of 
that evening in prose. Keats has ieft 
a poem. We should surely be able to 
discover something of what is vital to 
the nature of poetry and the poet by 
a contrast of the two methods of com- 
munication and an examination of the 
particular character of each. 

They have one great point of simi- 
larity. With both, the experience has 
become words. It is no longer the 
actual reading of a book which Charles 
Cowden Clarke shared with John 
Keats. Both the prose and the poetry 
are collections of words, and every- 
thing which we as readers receive 
from reading them, reaches us through 
the words the writers have chosen. 

Cowden Clarke tells us the facts of 
the matter as they appeared to him. 

“A beautiful copy of the folio edi- 
tion of Chapman’s translation of 
Homer had been lent me. It was the 
property of Mr. Alsager, the gentle- 
man who for years had contributed no 
small share of celebrity to the great 
reputation of the Times newspaper by 
the masterly manner in which he con- 
ducted the money-market department 
of that journal. ... 

“Well, then, we were put in posses- 
sion of the Homer of Chapman, and 
to work we went, turning to some of 
the ‘famousest’ passages, as we had 
scrappily known them in Pope’s ver- 
sion... .” 

Then follows an account of some of 
the passages, and of the arrival of the 
sonnet next morning. 

Now let us read the sonnet again 
and see how the matter appeared to 
Keats. Again we are in that world 
we have already visited. What is its 
peculiar quality? We have said that 
within it, we are always conscious of 
two things. First, that the way in 
which the poet has seen and felt the 
experience is different from that in 
which the ordinary man sees and feels 


experience. It is different, first of all, 
because instead of being a diffused 
and general impression of loosely re- 
lated objects and events, it is a syn- 
thesis, in which whatever is significant 
and eternal in the experience is pres- 
ent, and from which whatever is in- 
significant and temporal has been ex- 
cluded. The actual scene and the 
actual sequence of events in it have 
been excluded, but the heart and core 
of its emotional reality to the poet 
has been seized upon by some mys- 
terious power, revealed in all its 
riches, and unified into a splendid iso- 
lation. And this revelation is made in 
a particular way. It is not achieved 
by analysis or argument or statement 
or description. It is created directly 
by the poetic vision, and the essence 
of the poetic vision is that it embodies 
itself always in the form of symbols. 
In one complete act of apprehension, 
Keats embodies the heart and core of 
that experience with Cowden Clarke 
into the central symbol of a voyage of 
discovery. He at once challenges our 
attention and raises the pitch of the 
experience which we are to share to a 
different level, by the first line: 

Much have I travell’d in the realms 

of gold. 
At once we are far away from Mr. 
Alsager and his masterly conduct of 
the money-market department in the 
London Times: from Cowden Clarke, 
too, and the very slightly patronizing 
way in which he pointed out the finest 
passages to his young friend. Read- 
ing Homer is no longer concerned with 
a certain copy of the book in a par- 
ticular time and place. It is part of 
the adventures of the poet’s person- 
ality in the whole world of books. 

At once, too, we become conscious 
of the second great difference between 
the world of poetry and the world of 
statement. The words are different. 
Just as the poet has seen and felt the 
experience in a special way, so he 
uses his medium of interpreting and 
communicating the experience in ,a 
special way. Words are no longer 
merely the means of conveying facts. 
They are concerned to suggest the 
quality of those facts. They are no 
longer practical; they are evocative. 
Here they are required to communi- 
cate the quality which the poet dis- 
cerns in his beloved world of books 
and reading, and all the richness, the 
rareness, the color, the sovereign 
power which dwell for him in the 
atmosphere of that world, he incar- 
nates in the two words he uses to sug- 


gest it, the realms of gold. All its 
associations with romance, with po- 
etry, with the medieval flavor he 


loved, with Greek myth, and Apollo, 
the Greek God of song and sunrise, 
he packed into his description of the 
islands in those golden realms, which 
bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
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And now the central symbol of the 
poet’s voyage of discovery amo 


books is enlarged and enriched by a 


creation of new images and a swelli 
and intensification of the emotion. The 
atmosphere of excited exploration js 
changed to that of triumphant achieve. 
ment. Words loaded with atmosphere 
and color give place to those clear 
direct monosyllables, I heard Chap. 
man speak out loud and bold. And 
finally we are swept forward to see 
and feel those two marvellous symbols 
of the living spirit of discovery, which 
form the sestet of the sonnet. As we 
read of Cortez, too, the unity of the 
imagery throughout is strengthened by 
the echo of the “realms of gold” in 
the first line. For the realms of gold, 
besides being Keats’s creation of 4 
name for the world of reading, is the 
literal translation of ““El Dorado,” the 
mythical land the conquistadors set 
out to find, and the greatest of the 
conquistadors was Cortez! 

By the act of apprehension, indeed, 
which the poetic vision of Keats 
achieved from all the materials which 
that experience presented to it, and 
by the language which gave it form, 
is created in fourteen lines of verse, 
a new world. A world in which the 
original experience he shared with 
Cowden Clarke—the actual experience 
of spending a night in reading a book, 
no longer exists. Instead of a scene 
in which the actors were Charles Covw- 
den Clarke and John Keats and Mr. 
Alsager’s copy of Chapman’s Homer, 
there is a world, contained within the 
confines of an abstract shape of four- 
teen lines, in which romance and El 
Dorado and Greece, Homer and 
Apollo, Chapman and Cortez and the 
poet himself, Darien and the em 
pyrean, all harmonize into one er 
quisite unity of being. 





Reprinted from Discovering Poetry, by 
Elizabeth A. Drew, copyright, 1934, by 
permission of W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc., publishers. 





TVA Upheld 


As we go to press word comes that 
the Supreme Court has upheld the 
New Deal on its giant navigation, 
power, and flood-control project 
under the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. The court voted 8-1 in declar- 
ing the TVA constitutional. The 
Conservative Justice McReynolds 
disagreed with the majority ruling. 
The terms of the decision were gen- 
eral enough to indicate that the 
court approved the future develop- 
ment of power in the Tennessee 
Valley as well as the sale of power 
already generated at Wilson Dam, 
Muscle Shoals. A full discussion © 
what this decision may mean in 
future will appear in the March 7 
issue of Scholastic. 
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eres of 


Jack Sprat could eat no fat; 
His wife could eat no lean; 
And so, betwixt them both, you see, 
They licked the platter clean. 


HO would think that this 

simple, matter-of-fact jin- 

gle was originally a jeer 

at the expense of a digni- 
tary of the English Church? But so 
it was. John Pratt, who was Arch- 
deacon of St. David’s, from 1557 until 
his death in 1607, was evidently very 
dainty in his eating. The verse was 
probably composed by some wit, during 
the lifetime of the Archdeacon, but 
our earliest record of it is in 1659, 
when its reference to the good church- 
man is unmistakable: 


Archdeacon Pratt would eat no fatt, 

His wife would eat no lean. 

Twixt Archdeacon Pratt and 
wife, 

The meat was eat up clean. 


Joan his 


How Pratt became Sprat we can 
only guess—perhaps by pure accident, 
pethaps to give a 
more humorous 
touch to the verse, 
pethaps to conceal 
the name of the 
church dignitary. At 
all‘events, the good 
Archdeacon’s whim 
ineating has served 
to amuse children 
for three hundred 
years. 

Archdeacon Pratt 
and his wife Joan are only two of the 
many men and women of the past 
whose names still live in the verses of 
Mother Goose, even though otherwise 
quite forgotten by the world. The 
mme of the young gallant, Robert 
Shafto, would have no meaning for us 
today were it not for the rhymes on 


Bobby Shafto. 


Bobby Shafto’s gone to sea, 

Silver buckles on his knee, 

He'll come back and marry me, 
Pretty Bobby Shafto. 


Bobby Shafto’s fat and fair, 

Combing out his yellow hair, 

He’s my love for evermair, 
Pretty Bobby Shafto. 


Robert Shafto actually lived in 
tham County, in the north of Eng- 
. So handsome was he as a young 
Man that he was called, in all -that 
Cuntry, “Bonny Bobby Shafto,” and 
ite legend has survived that a young 
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lady died of unrequited love for him 
and his fatal charms. His picture is 
still in existence, showing the yellow 
locks, as well as the handsome face 
mentioned in the verse. As Robert 
Shafto grew older, he served his coun- 
try as a member of Parliament, and 
died in the year 1797. 

For several centuries, a common 
form of poetry in England was that 
of satirical verses directed against any 
person or place which gave occasion. 
These rhymes were passed from 
mouth to mouth with amazing swift- 
ness. They were told by the ale- 
house joker to his boon companion, 
and by the mother to her children, 
who, in turn, remembered. and passed 
them on to their own descendants. 
Jingles which had some intrinsic merit 


of their own—wit or humor, or a 
catchy rhyme, without reference to 
their subject—were thus held in the 
national folk-lore, long after all mem- 
ory of the persons satirized had 
passed away. Or, where the subject 
of a verse has still a secure place in 
history, his connection with the rhyme 
has often faded into oblivion. 

Sir Francis Drake, for instance, is 
the hero of “I Saw a Ship a-Sailing.” 


I saw a ship a-sailing, a-sailing on the sea, 

And oh! it was all laden with pretty 
things for me. 

There were comfits in the cabin, and apples 
in the hold, 

The sails were made of silk, and the masts 
were made of gold. 

The four-and-twenty sailors that stood be- 
tween the decks 

Were four-and-twenty white mice 
chains about their necks. 

The captain was a duck with a packet on 
his back, 

And when the ship began to move the 
captain said: “Quack! quack!” 


with 


Goose 
By 


ANNA L. CURTIS 


B. Fail's ‘Mother Goose,” Doubleday, Page & Co, 


Drake flourished in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, his death occurring 
in the year 1595. How the simple folk 
of his day must have relished the pun 
upon his name—‘The captain was a 
duck. ...” The entire verse is a child- 
like glorification of the amazing voy- 
ages made by Drake, and the riches 
and new fruits which he brought to 
England from the West Indies, Pan- 
ama, and South America. The “com- 
fits in the cabin and apples in the 
hold” refer to the plums, cherries, 
apricots, grapes, gooseberries and po- 
tatoes, all of which came into Eng- 
land during Elizabeth’s reign, and 
most of them through Drake’s voy- 
ages to America. The silk and gold 
of sails and masts refer to the gold 
and jewels with which Drake enriched 
the country, most of it obtained by 
plundering Spanish ships loaded with 
the wealth of the New World. And 
finally, the “‘mice with chains about 
their necks” represent Negro slaves, 
Drake having made one or two voy- 
ages in the slave-trade, carrying Ne- 
groes from Guinea to the Spanish 
settlements in the West Indies. 

This, however, was in his early 
years. Later, Drake preyed on the 
Spaniards, instead of trading with 
them. Even on his great voyage around 
the world—the first time that an Eng- 
lishman had _ circumnavigated the 
globe—Drake captured and_ looted 
Spanish vessels until his men were 
surfeited with plunder. For the ex- 
ploits of this voyage, which lasted 
two and a half years, Queen Elizabeth 
made Drake a knight, and ordered the 
careful preservation of his sturdy ship, 
whose appropriate name was The 
Golden Hind. 

Let us turn from fact to semi-fic- 
tion. Few legends are more wide- 
spread than that of Faust, or as he 
was .more commonly known, Dr. 
Faustus. 


Doctor Faustus was a good man. 

He whipt his scholars now and then; 

When he whipped them, he made them 
dance, 

Out of Scotland into France, 

Out of France and into Spain, 

And then he whipped them back again. 


Dr. Faustus was not a good man, 
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as everybody knows who has read 
Goethe’s drama of Faust, or heard the 
opera of that name. However, facts 
are often distorted in these verses 
which have come down the centuries. 
Faust, or Faustus, was a German ma- 
gician who lived in the first half of 
the sixteenth century. He was very 
learned for the times, and had studied 
magic and astrology. Traveling about 
the country, and performing many 
amazing feats—which probably means 
both legerdemain and primitive chem- 
ical experiments—he was soon thought 
to be in league with Satan, and so 
much legend grew up around his name 
that nothing very definite can now be 
told of his life. 

According to the legend, Faust 
made a contract with Satan, signing it 
with his own blood. All his desires, 
no matter how wild or wicked or ex- 
travagant, were granted for twenty- 
four years, after which he 
made unwilling payment by 
yielding himself, body and 
soul, to the Evil One, in the 
year 1525, as we are told. 

In every corner of Eu- 
rope find traces of the 
Faust legend. There is no 
record that the magician 
even visited England, yet 
here is this verse, which cer- 
tainly ascribes great powers 
to the “good” Doctor, who 
could make his scholars 
dance from Scotland to 
France and Spain, and back 


we 


again. 

The name of Dr. Faustus 
in this rhyme is sometimes 
corrupted to “Doctor Fos- 
ter,” and Doctor Foster is 
also the hero of 
other jingles, which may or 
may not owe their origin to 
the German legend. For in- 
stance, there is eee 


several 


Doctor Foster went to Glo’ster, 
In a shower of rain: 
He stepped in a puddle, up to 
his middle, 
And never went there again. 


This jingle goes back to the time 
before streets were paved, when a 
road was often nothing but a succes- 
sion of mud-holes. The roads around 
Gloucester were particularly bad, and 
an old story tells us that the King’s 
coach was completely mired there, one 
day, and unable to advance. With 
pains and difficulty, planks were laid 
over the treacherous road, and a semi- 
solid pathway made, across which the 
monarch could be carried into a tav- 
ern. He escaped the next day, but 
never returned to Gloucester. 

It is likely enough that the old ver- 
sifier dared not actually name the 
King in this merry jibe at his mis- 
adventure, but used, instead, a name 


that was, at the time, on many tongues 
—Dr. Faustus, or Foster. Thus the 
name of the necromancer still lives on 
the lips of children. Many other men 
and women, once important enough to 
have their doings satirized in doggerel 
verse, to-day find their chief immor- 
tality by the inclusion of those verses 
in that catch-all of popular jingles, 
Mother Goose. 

[ The famous Mother Goose rhymes 
were first published in London in 1760 
by John Newberry, although no one 
knows how long before that they had 
been sung and chanted. Although the 
rhymes themselves were in English, 
the name Mother Goose has a French 
origin, having been taken from a col- 
lection of celebrated fairy tales by 
Charles Perrault called “Contes de ma 
mere lOve”. It was M. Perrault’s 
son, by the way, who invented the 
equally celebrated tale of Cinderella. } 




















Dr. Faust in His Study 


From an Etching by Rembrandt 








Jorkens Handles a 
Big Property 
(Continued from page 6) 


he likes. Is it worth twenty-five thousand 
pounds to England, and will your firm 
put up that to keep it where it is?’ 

“His answer surprised me. ‘It is worth 
fully that to England,’ he said, ‘but there 
are other and cheaper ways of preventing 
your friend from tampering with the Gulf 
Stream.’ - 

“IT sat and looked at him, wondering 
what influence he wielded, whether it 
stretched as far as the Gulf of Mexico, 
how he meant to use it, and exactly who 
would approach my sharp friend in New 
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Orleans, and what they would say oa q 


to him; and I often wonder still. And 
I sat wondering and Evvans sat sayj 
nothing further, and scarcely even smilj 
unless very slightly, I saw that my tim 
was very nearly up. - 

“‘Your firm, then... I began, 

“ ‘No,’ answered Evvans. And that wa 
all he said. 

“I felt that it was no use trying ty 
bargain with him, and, besides there wa 
no time. So I thanked him and walkej 
out; and the Gulf Stream was now beloy 
twenty-five thousand pounds. 

“And the next man I tried was Low 
Looborough, as he is now. He was chai. 
man of a large concern in the City, and] 
got an introduction and fixed up a meeting 
and went into his office and halved; | 
offered him the Gulf Stream for twely 
thousand five hundred pounds. 

“He was a pleasant and even a hearty 
man and I think that he would have readily 
put up the money, for he had spent far 
more than that, without a murmur, 
fox-hunting; only I couldn’t get him ty 
see it. I couldn’t get him to understand 
that if you headed a current off in a ce. 
tain direction that was the direction jt 
would take; he seemed to think that after 
a bit it would turn round and come home, 
like a carrier-pigeon or a cat. And | 
couldn’t get him to remember that he had 
understood how the current could be dé 
verted by slanting screens. He understood 
it when I explained it, but kept on for 
getting how the thing worked, and I had 
to explain it all again and again. I knocked 
off two thousand five hundred pounds ty 
see if that would help him, but at te 
thousand pounds (which would have bee 
nothing to his firm) he couldn't under 
stand it any better than when I was ask 
ing- twelve thousand five hundred pounds 
I suppose I was beginning to be annoyed, 
but he asked me so pleasantly if I had 
ever been out with the North and West 
Middlesex, or one of those smart packs, 
that I somehow couldn't be angry; but! 
was unable to get him to do_ busines, 
and I left with the Gulf Stream unsold 
at eight thousand pounds. 

“I began to wish I were dealing in some 
smaller commodity, something solid, o 
liquid for that matter, but more easily 
handled. It wasn’t its being liquid thatl 
minded. Not at all. Let me see, what was 
I saying?” 

“Waiter,” I said, and indicated what 
Jorkens wanted. And when he had moist 
ened his mouth he continued his story. 

“I saw it was time,” he said, “to 9 
to somebody more definitely concerned 
than any I had tried yet. All of us in thes 
islands are of course concerned with th 
Gulf Stream, greatly concerned with it} 
but I went now tv people that actually 
saw it and sailed on it. I went to th 
green-funnel line. I went to their office if 
Swampgate and saw Sir Edward Bamt 
and told him about the theory of the cor 
trol of currents, and he understood at one 
‘Now,’ I said, ‘do you want your harbos 
frozen?’ 
































































“*Well, no,’ he said, thoughtfully. 

“‘For four thousand pounds,’ I 
‘the Gulf Stream is yours.’ 

“‘The trouble is,’ he said, ‘and I dont 
want you to pass this on to anybody’ (and 
I didn’t for twenty years, but they welt 


(Continued on page 13) 
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ere wa EOPLE are interesting. So are 
walked words. 
Ww below fm” People are more interesting 





when you are acquainted with 
their past—when they were born, 









'S chai where they have lived, and what they 
a “a have done. So, too, words are more 
mee ° e 
ved interesting when you know their 
r twelve origin and their subsequent develop- 





ment in usage and meaning. 










a hearty The history of a word unfolds a 
e readily new and fascinating meaning for that 
pent far word. This light from the past casts 
mur, OM over a humdrum word a delightful 
him to significance. Take almost any word; 
a for instance, consider the word 
ection i squirrel. Where did that word come 





from and what did it originally mean? 







hat after 

ne home, Squirrel is made up of two Greek 
And If words (skia and oura) 

it he half that meant = shade-tail. 

id be d-™ The next time you see a 








derstood squirrel sitting on_ its 

on for haunches with its tail 
- , a gracefully curving over 
ound its back, try to think of 










t at tal a more descriptive name 
ave ben than the original signifi- 
‘t under cance of squirrel—sitting 
was ask under the shadow of its 
1 pounds own tail ! 

annoyed, Other words of even 
ia trivial objects are just 





as captivating of the im- 
agination. Trace the 
family tree of that word 
trivial. Everyday life has 
given us its connotation. 
It comes from two Latin 
words (tria and via) which means the 
intersection of three roads. Picture 
agroup of persons loafing on a street 
corner, discussing idle nothings of the 
day. There you have a living ex- 
planation of what trivialties are—the 
talk of loiterers at the intersection of 


rt packs, 
‘y; but l 
business, 
m unsold 
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story. 
i, “to oi three roads. 
concerned Consider the background of the 
is in thee™ word Scholastic, the name of this 
with the periodical. It is related to school and 
ire both go back to a Greek word, scholé, 
| act Which means, primarily, leisure. In 
nt to the th P be Le eae 
 oficel ose days when philosophy was in its 
ard Batt heyday, spare time (scholé) was given 
¢ the cof © learned discussions and debates. 
d at one Then to this meaning of leisure de- 
r harbors — Wted to learning was added the idea 
of the place where such instruction 
lly. Was offered (our word school) and 
a ilso the idea of those persons who at- 








tended (scholars or scholastics). 

Are you acquainted with the root 
Meanings of the names of the subjects 
You are taking right now in school? 
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Think of the divisions of study that 
come under the general head of Sci- 
ence. (The word science itself, com- 
ing from the Latin word scire, to 
know, tells us that the subject deals 
with what is known.) Biology, 
physics, and chemistry are the three 
most common high school sciences. 
Biology, as its derivation from Greek 
shows, has to do with the science of. 
life. When the English word physics 
was formed it included all that its 
Greek ancestors, meaning nature, im- 
plied. Today we no longer think of 
biology, chemistry, astronomy, and 
geology as parts of the field of 
physics, but restrict it to the science 
of matter and motion. Chemistry, 
on the other hand, is a_ word 
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—From Picturesque Word Origins (G. & C. Merriam) 


whose meaning has been greatly 
expanded in modern times. It can 
be traced to a Greek word (chymos) 
meaning juice, for this science was 
originally confined to the art of ex- 
tracting juices from plants in order to 
make medicine. 

Even more interesting is the deriva- 
tion of the names of the branches of 
mathematics studied in high school. 
Algebra—like most words beginning 
with al—comes from Arabic. It for- 
merly meant to join parts together 
into a whole, such as setting a broken 
bone! Geometry, to a Greek indicated 
surveying, for its component parts 
(gé and metrein) denoted measuring 
the earth. Trigonometry has been 
compounded from three Greek’ words 
which expressed “measuring things 
that have three corners (or angles),” 
that is, triangle mensuration. When 
you calculate in these studies, you do 
not go about it in the manner the 
Romans did. That they used pebbles 








to solve arithmetical problems _ is 
shown from the word calculate itself, 
because it comes from a Latin word 
(calculus) signifying a little stone. 

The etymology of the word book, 
an object so familiar to you, points 
to the way books were made hundreds 
of years ago. The Saxons put their 
records on slabs of beech wood which 
they then bound together and gave 
to the resulting bundle of inscribed 
shingles the name of the tree from 
which they were hewn. Oddly enough, 
many of our books today are made out 
of wood pulp, so that the name is still 
very appropriate. 

Strange as it may seem, astronomy 
has had quite an influence in the mak- 
ing and meaning of words. Disastrous 
comes from the idea that 
a bad star (Latin, dis and 
astrum) directed the mis- 
fortune. The word influ- 
ence referred to the flow- 
ing in of the supposed 
stream of ethereal fluid 


from star to man. In the 
Middle Ages it was 
thought that the moon 


(Latin, luna) struck peo- 
ple with lunacy. When 
this happened the aspect 
(Latin, aspectus, mean- 
ing an appearance) of the 
stars was not at all favor- 
able. And when we con- 
these facts about 
astronomical influences 
upon words we do not 
necessarily look at the stars, as the 
derivation of the word implies. 

The names of various flowers are 
often as charming as the flowers 
themselves. Daisy, because of its 
yellow inner disc and the spreading 
white petals, reminded people in Old 
England of the sun; hence, they 
called it the day’s eye. A nasturtium 
is a nose twister (Latin, nasus and 
tortum) alluding to its pungent odor 
causing a wry face. Gladiolus (pro- 
nounced, gladi’olus) was given the 
Latin name of a small sword as being 
descriptive of the shape of its leaves. 

French always has been a difficult 
language for Yankee mouths to pro- 
nounce. The expectation, therefore, 
that faulty pronunciation of French 
might be the key to the history of 
quite a few words is not unfounded. 
Bunker Hill comes from a corruption 
of the French words, bon coeur, mean- 
ing good heart. There is a stream in 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Muriel Rukeyser 


OUNG poets getting dozens of re- 
jection slips are apt to believe that 
none but well-established poets are 


welcome. Nevertheless, older lovers of poe- 
try watch constantly for those rising tal- 
ents that will take their place as our 
finest living poets. Various means are 
devised to try to discover them as early 
as possible. Scholastic, in its contests pub- 
lished, several years ago, Kimball Flaccus, 
Winfield Scott, and Ben Belitt, who are 
now appearing in our most reputable lit- 
erary journals; Kimball Flaccus’ first 
book, Avalanche of April, came out last 
year. College Werse magazine selected 
from its young contributors those it felt 
to be of most talent, and recently brought 
out a book of their work, Trial Balances. 
Then there is the Yale Series of Younger 
Poets, which receives hundreds of manu- 
scripts each year from poets under thirty 
who have never published a book, and 
the winning manuscript is awarded pub- 
lication in book form. Of those poets 
brought forward by these means last year, 
Muriel Rukeyser is one of the most promi- 
nent. Her work is included in Trial Bal- 
ances, and her first book, Theory of Flight, 
appeared recently in the Yale Series, with 
a foreword by Stephen Vincent Benet. 

Muriel Rukeyser is only twenty-one. She 
is a city child, her birth-place New York, 
and though she may tell of a landscape— 
“Nothing crossed the field all day but a 
bird,’—she usually writes about the coun- 
tryside as though it surrounded a city, and 
was a place for a season’s holiday, or a 
place seen through train-windows or from 
automobiles, while one travelled on the 
way to study a strike, or how to take off 
by aeroplane. Her feelings are not cast 
upon trees and clouds, but upon people, 
as though people were the live part of her 
surroundings. About them are skyscrap- 
ers, “Power, electric-clean,” and “NO 
WORK is master of the mine today”. 

Miss Rukeyser attended Vassar and the 
Columbia Summer School, and is now on 
the staff of New Theatre. She studied at 
the Roosevelt School of the Air in order 
to enrich her poem, Theory of Flight, 
which symbolizes men’s continually renewed 
effort toward mastery of selves and en- 
vironment. Miss Rukeyser has a great 
power for gathering into her poetry all 
manner of experience, from newspaper 
headlines to a girl walking in a suede 
jacket, and a passionate sympathy for the 
very poor. Probably her most obvious 
fault is that her poetry seems to present 
always one kind of emotion, in various 
degrees, and one kind of music. 

Before reading the quoted poem by her, 
let us consider these questions: What are 
you now? To answer, you would have to 
recall yourself under many circumstances. 
How you felt when you were awkward 
in dancing, when you saw a chicken flop- 
ping with its head cut off, when you woke 
to a first snowy morning in winter. If 








MURIEL RUKEYSER 


you wanted to tell someone what you are, 
to “be open,” to “put your mind into his 
hand,” and he, in turn, wanted to know 
you, one of your two voices might say: 
“What are you now?” and the other cry: 
“Oh grow to know me.” But it would be 
hard to “touch one another.” Your separ- 
ate understandings to clench “like a Chi- 
nese puzzle.” And thus we hear two voices 
speaking in alternate stanzas. 


Effort At Speech Between 
Two People 


Speak to me. Take my hand. 
What are you now? 

I will tell you all. 
nothing. 

When I was three, a little child read a 
story about a rabbit 

Who died, in the story, and 
under a chair; 

A pink rabbit; 
and a candle 

Burnt a sore spot on my finger, and I was 
told to be happy. 


I will conceal 


I crawled 


it was my birthday, 


Oh, grow to know me. I am not 
happy. I will be open. 

Now I am thinking of white sails against 
a sky like music, 

Like glad horns blowing, and birds lilting, 
and an arm about me. 

There was one I loved, 
live, sailing. 


who wanted to 


Speak to me. Take my hand. 


What are you now? 


When I was nine, I was fruitily senti- 
mental, 
Fluid and my widowed aunt played 


Chopin, 

And I bent my head on the painted wood- 
work, and wept. 

I want now to be close to you. I 
would 

Link the minutes of my days close, some- 
how, to your days. 
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I am not happy. 


quiet poems. 

There has been fear in my life. 
Sometimes I speculate 

On what a tragedy his life was, really, — 





Take my hand. First my mind jg 
your hand. What are you now? 

When I was fourteen, I had dreams of 
suicide, 

And I stood at a steep window, at sunset, 
hoping toward death 

If the light had not melted clouds ang 
plains to beauty, 

If light had not transformed that day, ] 
would have leapt. 

I am unhappy. 
Speak to me. 


I am lonely. 


I will be open. 
loved me: 

He loved the bright beaches, the little lips 
of foam 

That ride small waves, he loved the veer 
of gulls: 


I think he never 


He said with a gay mouth: I love yoy, 
Grow to know me. 
What are you now? If we could 


touch one another, 

If these our separate entities could come 
to grips, 

Clenched like a Chinese puzzle . . . yee 
terday 

I stood in a crowded street that was lize 
with people, 

And no one spoke a word, and the mom 
ing shone. 

Everyone silent, moving. 
hand. Speak to me. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


Take my 





_ The poem above is reprinted from Theory of 
Flight, by Muriel Rukeyser, copyright, 1935, by 
permission of the Yale University Press, publishers, 








Interviewing Words 
(Concluded from page 11) 


the Middle West which is named the 
Smackover River. Chemain ouore, 
the way over, lies back of its present 
form. Curfew harks back to the rege 
lation that fires should be covered or 
extinguished when a bell was rung ata 
stated hour in the evening. The Old 
French was couvre-feu, cover the fire 
People once believed that King 
Charles was so fond of a certain cutof 
beef that he knighted it, calling it Sir 
Loin. Really, however, sirloin is4 
misspelling of the French sur loin, the 
top of the loin. 

Finally, this article is written with 
the alphabet. This word is formed 
from the first two letters of the Greek 
alphabet, alpha and beta. 
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I will be well 
I have liked lamps in evening corners, and 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON 
By James Matthew Barrie 






e Open, f 


TS, and 


ally, 





mind in 
yu now? 





fa There was once a real man named Crich- 
ton who earned the admiring title of “Ad- 
— mirable™ because in him all the learning 
= and the graces of his day (the sixteenth 
ids and © a" ‘ f j 7 
century) were developed to such a point 
' that he could dispute in twelve languages 
day, I ; ix snattes. if ceumined. 4 
and then settle the matter, if required, at 
the point of a skillful sword. His name 
long outlived him, and became, to thou- 
sands who had never heard of him, a 
gymbol of all-round brilliancy, a name for 
ie the sort of creature who does all things 
, ’ uncommonly well. Thackeray so used it, 
ittle lips and others too, but in our own time it has 
been attached most firmly to a play by 
the veer Barrie, adroitly satirizing society and its 
personal limitations. 
ove 7 Acertain English lord has decided ideas 
on the absolute equality of all men, and 
puts them into effect by having monthly 
ve could parties at which the family and the large 
corps of domestic servants meet on a foot- 
ld come ing of social equality. This sounds much 


pleasanter in print than it turns out to 
- +» Yee MM be in real life: the household staff who 
think the gentry should keep in their 
places, likes the parties even less than the 
daughters of the house do. Lord Loam 


was Lye 


he mort @ even takes stronger measures; he carries 
the family off on a long sea-voyage on 
Take my MM which but one maid is allowed for three 


ladies, the butler, Crichton, goes along as 
valet. The ship is wrecked on an unin- 
habited island; the genius of the butler 
gets its chance. He takes command, or- 
ganizes society on the basis that there 

















‘SON 


T heor 
: 1998 & must be “one to command and others to 
publishers, MJ obey,” and by sheer force of character 


makes himself the one. But a ship comes 
in sight, the family is brought back to 


——————— 












d England, and Crichton, always an up- 

s holder of the status quo, relinquishes all 

> his brief authority. There had really been 

no more equality on the island than any- 

d the where else; only the ups and downs had 

med f temporarily changed places. 

t ouvre, @ It made an entertaining stage produc- 

; present Htion a good while ago; it remains an amus- 

he regu ing commentary on the world and its ways, 

ea not to be taken too seriously, but not by 

veream any means to be disregarded. 

rung ata 

The Old LIFE OF PASTEUR 

the fire By Vallery-Radot 

' King Now that two moving pictures (one 

in cut of American, one French) have lately used 

ng it Sit Mithe facts of Pasteur’s career as the basis 

oin is agg moving and romantic plays, it is time 

loin, the to look over the record of that career in 
' me of the best biographies of a scientist 

that we have at our disposal. Pasteur 
‘ten with #g™4 in the best sense of the word, a noble 





man. His heart, his soul, were high and 
Hear. He was brave—and how he needed 
to be to take the terrific chances made 
eessary by his epoch-making discovery ! 
lis life was marked by some of the most 
wing episodes in modern science, and as 
youu read them in this book you see how 
ittle the screen has had to do to them to 





; formed 
he Greek 




















Stat them appealing. Besides, you see 
very Scientific world of Pasteur’s day, and 
an mit is of great interest as we see the 
angel s he brought about in it. 

il d fr e has its victories, you have heard, 
pie than war; but war gets larger 
nail by : tadlines. Few scientists have brought 
‘Lax Mud t more important victories over 
ae fa: and death than this famous 





compar 





“aenman. 


“MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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Jorkens Handles a 
Big Property 
(Continued from page 10) 


broke years ago and sail the Gulf Stream 
no longer), ‘the trouble is that we are 
not paying a dividend this year. That 
leaves us nothing at all to splash about.’ 

“‘Splash about! I said. ‘That four 
thousand will just save you. If the Gulf 
Stream goes astray you'll be broke.’ 

“*T know,’ he said, ‘but so will a lot 
of other people too. It’s one thing to be 
caught in a universal disaster, and quite 
another to have people pointing you out 
and saying, “That’s the man who’s gone 
bankrupt.” If all the pipes in my club 
freeze I trust we shall bear it like men, 
but it’s quite another matter to be called 
before the committee and asked to explain 
to them one’s financial affairs.’ 

“‘Tll let you have it for three thousand 
pounds,’ I said. 


“And he refused that too. And I saw 
how broke he must be; for he clearly 
understood what the loss of the Gulf 


Stream meant. 

“So away I went with the property still 
unsold. I was getting to the end of the 
people I knew in the City and was wonder- 
ing whom to try next; when, oddly enough, 
Swinburne helped me I was in my lodgings 
pondering what to do, when I idly pulled 
out of a shelf, low on the wall, a copy of 
Atalanta in Caledon, and I hadn’t read 
two pages when, as often happens when 
you are worrying over anything, a word 
caught my eye in the book that was the 
very word I was thinking of. I read the 
word—gulf-stream: ‘that the sea-waves 
might be as my raiment, the gulf-stream 
a garment for me’ And that gave me the 
idea to sell the thing to a tailor. 

“So I went straight off to the smartest 
tailor I knew of, and told him that I had 
a property to sell ‘What kind of property?’ 
of course he asked 

“*Wait a moment,’ I said ‘Do you want 
to see people going about huddled in furs 
and all wrapped up in old coats; waists 
gone, spats gone, tail coats gone?’ 

“*What’s it all about?” he asked 

“And then I told him. 

“*And it would have that effect?’ he 
asked ‘Freeze us all up?’ 

““*Ask anyone,’ I said ‘Ring up the Royal 
Geographical Society or merely look at a 
map and see what kind of countries are 
on our latitude when they haven’t got any 
Gulf Stream. There are polar bears in 
Siberia about the same latitude as Dublin.’ 

“*What are you asking for it?’ he said. 

“*Rifteen hundred pounds,’ I told him. 
‘And cheap for what it is.’ 

“*You know,’ he said, ‘people think that 
tailors make big profits. And so we do 
from the best of our customers. But what 
about those that never pay? And where do 
our profits all go, those that we do 
make?’ 

“*Round rents,’ I said, for I knew the 
line of argument. 

“*Exactly,’ he said. 

“Tl let you have it for a thousand,’ I 
told him. 

“And that was no good either. 

“I began to see that it was time to leave 
London and to get to some place that 
was more in touch with the Gulf Stream, 


(Continued on page 28) 
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LITERARY LEADS 


N studying Lord Dunsany and the gen- 
eral subject of Irish literature, read 
Padraic Colum’s Dublin Letter in the 
February 15 Saturday Review. of Lit- 

erature. The article is especially timely 
just now because it is concerned chiefly 
with William Butler Yeats who, because 
of his present serious illness in Mallorca, 
and because of the recent celebration of 
his 70th birthday, has been much in the 
news lately. Mr. Yeats’ latest publication 
is a short play, “The King of the Great 
Clock Tower,” which reviewers and poets 
declare to contain some of the most beau- 
tiful lyrics in all English literature. 
@ 


There’s a new Dunsany book just out. 
Up in the Hills (published by Putnam) is 
recommended by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club with these words: “Describing a 
novel by Dunsany is a little beyond the 
probabilities. A little of the plot can be 
given, but the charm of style, of descrip- 
tion, of conversation and characterization 
will have to be taken on trust.” 


The first harbinger of Carl Sandburg’s 
new book on Lincoln has appeared in the 
March Redbook, in the form of a chapter 
called “Lincoln in the Shadows.” This 
fragment is the first part of the new book 
which Hareourt Brace has on its spring 
list and which readers have been looking 
forward to ever since the first two volumes 
of the series (The Prairie Years) were 
published ten years ago. Mr. Sandburg 
has spent those ten years in careful re- 
search and study of that dark period, 
the last part of Lincoln’s life. 


* 

The Wilson Bulletin says that the in- 
fluence of the movies is reflected in the 
new current demand in libraries for 
Mutiny on the Bounty and Magnificent 
Obsession, which are comparatively old 
books (published in 1932 and 1929 respec- 
tively). Perhaps this is part explanation 
why Nordhoff and Hall’s newest tale, 
Hurricane (Little Brown), has leapt right 
off the press into the best-selling lists. 


® 
The only two authors on the list of 
twelve outstanding young men of 1935 
(in the book America’s Young Men pub- 
lished by Richard Blank and Co.) are 
Thomas Wolfe and Donald Peattie. 


e 

Laurence Housman, British playwright, 
holds two records. He is not only the 
“most censored” author in England, but 
lately sailed 3,000 miles just to see a play 
performed. In other words his Victoria 
Regina is banned in England because it’s 
about the royal family, and Mr. Hous- 
man came to New York to see it. 

% 

The contents of fifteen quality maga- 
zines have been sifted for their best essays 
and articles and the result done up in a 
book called American Points of View— 
A Reader’s Guide, 1935. (Doubleday). Out 
of the initial 182 selections, 38 have been 
printed in this book, with prizes awarded 
the best four. First on the list stands 
Ernest Hemingway's “Notes on the Next 
War” which we reprinted from Esquire 
in our Armistice Day issue (Schol., Nov. 
9, 1935); second prize went to Nathaniel 
Peffer’s “Why Liberalism is Bankrupt” 
from Harpers; third was divided between 
Meridel le Suer and Joseph Wood Krutch 
for their respective “I Was Marching” 
from the New Masses, and “Was Europe 
a Success?” from The Nation. The At- 
lantic Monthly, North American Review, 
Scribner's, and The Saturday Review of 
Literature are represented by four selec- 
tions apiece; Harpers, The New Masses, 
The New Republic and The Yale Review 
stand next with three apiece. 











HE Government is going to put 
new money into every Ameri- 
can’s pocket. That doesn’t 
mean it will give him anything 

he doesn’t possess already, but at least 

it will replace all his old and tattered 
dollar bills with fresh ones. 

The new bills differ from the old 
ones in that they bear both sides of 
the Great Seal of the United States, 
instead of only one. One side of this 
seal, showing an eagle with out- 
stretched wings holding in one talon 
an olive branch and in the other a 
pack of arrows, is familiar to every- 
The other side is hardly known 
at all. It is featured by a pyramid, 
signifying strength and _ duration. 
Over the pyramid is an eye in a tri- 
angular ‘glory,’ and the motto “An- 
nuit Coeptis,” meaning “God Favors 
Our Undertakings.” Under the 
pyramid is the motto, “Novus Ordo 
Seculorum”—“A New Order of the 
Ages.” 

These bills, when they come into 
general use, will seem very strange to 
us at first, just as the small-sized 
bills seemed strange when they were 
put into circulation. But soon we'll 
be accustomed to them, and we'll 
spend them without a second thought 
about their design. They'll be a part 
of our daily life—the latest develop- 
ment in the’ age-old story of man’s 
quest for a perfect currency. 

That quest began thousands of 
years age, before the earliest days of 
history. Then, when one man wanted 
something another owned, he “bar- 
tered” for it—offered something just 
as valuable in exchange. For a horse 
he might give a cow—for a quiver of 
arrows, a bow. But suppose he 
thought his horse more valuable than 
a cow, though not worth two cows. Or 
suppose he didn’t want a cow in ex- 
change, but a bow, several quivers of 
arrows, and a dog. Then bartering 
became complicated, and _ neither 
partner in the deal could tell whether 
or not he was being treated fairly. A 
better method of exchange had to be 
found. 

When Greece was young, the copper 
pot was invented. Everybody wanted 
copper pots to use in cooking their 
food, and a person who owned one 
could exchange it for almost anything 


one. 


By 
Edward Lawson 


else he wanted. A man could take a 
copper pot to market and sell it for a 
week’s supply of food. If the things 
he bought from the food dealer weren’t 
worth as much as the copper pot, the 
dealer would give him enough small 
pieces of raw copper to make up the 
difference. This raw copper he then 
could exchange for other things. 
After many years people stopped 
carrying the burdensome pots to mar- 
ket—they simply took the bits of raw 
copper. And finally some young 
Greek got the idea of molding the 
copper into narrow strips instead of 
into pots, and using these to trade 





Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 

thau holding a replica of the Great Seal 

of the United States which is reproduced 
on the new dollar bills. 


with in the markets. These strips 
were called “‘obols.” They were the 
first metal money in the world. 

Other nations and other people did 
not use copper pots—or even raw cop- 
per—as money. Bunches of pressed 
tea leaves served as coin in the in- 
terior of Tibet and Mongolia. Rock 
salt was used in place of cash until 
recently in Northern Russia. Artis- 
tically stamped cheese and bits of 
bamboo bought clothes, shoes, and 
food for peasants in Northern China 
up to 100 years ago. The American 
Indians used wampum—beads strung 
together in belts or sashes. The beads 
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MONEY 
Old and New 















































































about 
Note: 
days 
serve 
bill | 
were of two colors—white and yviole . ” 
The dark-colored beads usually ye & 
worth twice as much as the white Ent 
ones. Th 
Governments paid hardly any atten. ape! 
tion to money until about 700 B¢ an 
Then the Greeks began a system of ment 
coinage by which lumps of metal wenfl og in 
tested and stamped to guarantee their hia 
quality and weight. Before this only _ 
the Chinese had a standard currengy, Paper 
the brass ‘‘cash’”’—a round coin with Sean 
a hole in the center. This coin was ial wash, 
use as far back as 1300 B.C. Thé Ear 
Chinese also had the first known papell than | 
money. De od, 
Marco Polo brought the idea of They 
paper money to the Western wo pine | 
when he returned after his long trig nd s, 
to China. The system, at first, ¥ Nic 
to put the bulky metal coins awa i all 
where they would not wear out ork 75% « 
stolen, and to let them be represented aljoy , 
by paper certificates which could WM tin an 
easily handled and easily replaced if] eins 
worn. The certificates were then prac gold 3 
tically storage receipts for gold o copper 
silver being held in trust by the gor per to 
ernment. Whenever the holder of th The 
certificate wanted it, he could go th and pe 
the government’s treasury and demand gre pa: 
his precious metal. they « 
Soon the banks and government going t, 
that held the money in their vaulbf gy. put 
learned that as long as the people fél stamp | 
that their money was safe, they The 
wouldn’t demand the gold which stool ing fu 
behind their certificates. So they lM these ¢] 
gan to issue notes for which there where t 
no actual gold reserve. From + 
The first money of this sort was pill the co; 
into circulation by European stampe: 
who found themselves short of p the sar 
cious metal in time of war. They could it impo: 
not give the men of their armies gold metal f, 
or silver in payment for their servic out the 
so they gave them promises inscriblll tectable 
on leather or paper. These wet Final 
passed on by the soldiers to other p Weighed 
sons in payment for goods, and SOM outside ; 
circulated just like coins. Later, MM and ren 
the king won his war and the nati ‘weighed 
became more prosperous, the leatht@l glightes 
or paper bills were redeemed in met in any 
Today “bank money” is used alm the pile 
exclusively. We seldom see silver OM and the 
lars, or five, ten, or twenty dollar gum Atte, 
pieces any more. In their place "the mint 
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ing that one dollar in silver will be 

id the bearer on demand—and five, 
ten, and twenty dollar bills also prom- 
jsing payment on demand, but not 
mentioning the medium. 

The reason for this is that America 
now is off the “gold standard”—it no 
Jonger promises to redeem all its paper 
money in that precious metal. For 
about $281,000,000 worth of U. S. 
Notes (the “greenbacks” of Civil War 
days) in circulation, it has a gold re- 
serve of only $150,000,000. If every 
pill promised gold, and every holder 
of one of these notes were to ask for 
his at the same time, the Government 
would not be able to pay it and the 
country might soon go bankrupt. 

The making of money—coin and 
paper—is one of the most important 
functions of every modern govern- 
ment. In America, coins are struck 
off in five mints, located in Philadel- 
phia, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Denver, and Carson City, Nevada. 
Paper money is printed in the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing in 
Washington. 

Each year our mints turn out more 
than half a billion nickels and pennies, 
in addition to gold and silver coins. 
They also make coins for the Philip- 
pine Islands and for several Central 
and South American countries. 

Nickels are stamped from 
an alloy of 25% nickel and 
75% copper; pennies from an 
alloy of 95% copper and 5% at 
tinand zinc. Gold and silver 
coins are made from pure 
gold and silver alloyed with 
copper at the ratio of 100 parts cop- 
per to 900 parts gold or silver bullion. 

The metal first is alloyed in crucibles 
and poured into molds. The ingots 
are passed through rolling mills until 
they are just a bit thicker than the 
coins to be made from them, then they 
are put through cutting presses which 
stamp out round “blanks.” 

The blanks are run through anneal- 
ing furnaces to soften them. From 
these they go into “tumbling barrels,” 
Where they are cleaned and burnished. 
From this process they are taken to 
the coining press, where they are 
stamped and the edges “‘reeded” at 
the same time. The “reeding” makes 
itimpossible for anyone to file bits of 
metal from the edges of the coin with- 
mut the difference being easily de- 
tectable. 

Finally, each gold or silver coin is 
Weighed separately. Those found 
sutside the weight limit are condemned 
ad remelted. The smaller coins are 
"Weighed in piles of 1,000, and the 
slightest variation in normal weight 
it any pile means that each coin in 
the pile must be weighed separately 
md the defective ones discarded. 

_ After each day’s work, the floors of 
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An impersonal hand pushing one 
of the thousands of government 
checks into the cancelling machine 
the i 
Washington, D. C. 
perforates checks representing pay- 
ments from every department. 


mint are swept and each machine * 





is carefully dusted. The sweepings are 
saved and burned, and surprisingly 
large amounts of gold and silver are 
recovered from them. At the Phila- 
delphia mint alone the daily sweep- 
ings yield more than $10,000 worth 
of precious metal a year. 

It takes only one day to make coins 
from raw metal. Six months are re- 


quired to print a single paper bill. Yet 
the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing turns out more than three million 

















Treasury Department in 
The machine 


finished bills a day! 

The paper used is of 
a special type made by 
a secret process by a 
mill in Massachusetts. 
It contains fibres of 
colored silk—a feature 
that no counterfeiter yet 
has been able to dupli- 
cate. Each sheet is ac- 
counted for from the 
time it leaves the mill 
until it is sent out in the 
form of money. 

The blank paper 
comes to the Bureau of Engraving in 
sealed packages of 1,000 sheets each. 
As soon as the seal is broken, the 
paper is weighed and the sheets are 
carefully counted. The paper then 
is placed in the “wetting room,” where 
it remains in a moisture-filled atmos- 
phere for four days. Moist paper is 
more pliable and gives a clearer im- 
pression under less pressure than dry 
paper. 

The plates from which the paper is 
printed are hand-engraved, except for 
the complicated border edges, which 
are cut by machine. The most skilled 
engravers in the world do the work, 
and the individual style of each is al- 


Bags of silver dollars containing $1,000 each in storage 
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most impossible to copy effectively. 

From the wetting room the paper 
goes to the power plate printing press. 
Each press holds four engraved 
plates; each plate has 12 engravings. 
The sheet of paper is placed on one 
of the plates, which then slides under 
a cylinder. The front of the bills may 
not be printed until several weeks—or 
even months—later. 

Each sheet is removed from the 
press as soon as it is printed, and 
placed between sheets of tissue to pre- 
vent smearing. When a pile of 200 
sheets has accumulated, it is taken to 
the drying room and: placed in a shal- 
low compartment. At the end of the 
working day, heat is turned on in this 
room, and by morning the ink has 
dried sufficiently to permit handling. 

The sheets of tissue are removed, 
and examiners go through the printed 
work for imperfections. The perfect 
work is made up in packages of. 1,000 


at the San Francisco mint. 


sheets each and sent to a vault, where 
it remains carefully guarded until the 
time for the faces to be printed. 

The paper is wet again before the 
faces are printed, then the work of in- 
serting tissues, drying, removing tis- 


sues, examining, and counting is 
repeated. When both sides of the 


sheet have been printed, the next 
operation is “sizing.” The sheets are 
fed one by one through a machine 
which coats each with a mixture of 
glue, water, and alum. Then they 
pass between rubber rollers which 
squeezes out excess moisture. Finally 
they go to a heated box which dries 
them thoroughly. Sizing strengthens 
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the paper, gives it a better finish, and 
makes it resistant to dirt, grease, and 
wear. 

Before the sheets are cut apart into 
12 separate bills, they go through a 
final process called “platering.” Each 
sheet is placed between two heavy 
sheets of cardboard. A “form” is 
composed of 70 sheets of cardboard 
and 69 sheets of bills, with a steel 
plate at the top and bottom and in 
the middle. When the pressing is com- 
pleted, the sheets are perfectly smooth 
and ready to be trimmed. 

The trimming machines cut the 
sheets apart into separate bills, then 
trim all four margins of each. Each 
bill must then be numbered and in- 
scribed with the Treasury seal. The 
notes are counted out into packages 
of 100 each. The packages are tied 
with steel bands welded on each pack- 
age by electric welding machines, and 
packed away in the vaults of the 
Treasury until needed. 

Most of the new bills are put into 
circulation to replace old ones which 
have become worn by use, torn, or 
mutilated. Shreds of money have been 
rescued from a threshing machine, 
from a cow’s stomach, and from hun- 
dreds of other odd places. If there 
are enough fragments to make 3/5 of 
a bill, it is redeemed at its full face 
value. If less than 3/5 and more than 


Currency numbering and sealing press in operation at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, Washington. 


2/5 can be found, it is’ redeemed at 
half its face value. Smaller frag- 
ments are redeemed when it can be 
proved that the rest of the bill was 
destroyed, as by a fire. 

Bills that are not fit for further use 
are counted and tied in packages of 
several hundred each. The*packages 


then are sliced in half lengthwise, 
after which the half-sheets are counted 
separately. The cancelled half-sheets 
then go to a “macerator’—a huge, 
globe-shaped receptacle of steel—in 
which they are ground to a wet pulp, 
The pulp finally is molded into felt- 
like mats and burned. 








A Primer on Inflation 


Therefore, cheap 
paper money couldn't buy as much goods and prices 
went up 

Q. Is this an outstanding example of inflation? 


Question. Why does paper money (currency) 
have value? 
nswer. Bec: ause it is backed by gold and silver 
in the U. S. Treasury. Each bill is backed dollar 
for dollar by metal reserves. People can use pangr 
currency to buy goods. 
Q. What is currency inflation? 
The printing of paper money not backed by 
reserves of metal in the Treasury, followed by de 
clining value of currency and rising prices 


Q. When is inflation likely to occur? 
A. When the Government's budget is unbalanced 
and it must find more money to meet expenses. 


Q. Is that true today? 

A. Yes. There has been a deficit in the Federal 
budget every year for the past seven years. Right 
now the Supreme Court knockout of the AAA will 
cost the Government a half billion to start a new 
farm program; Congress passed the bonus bill 
without providing funds for it; and another two 
billion will be needed for work-relief., These three 
factors have caused the deficit for 1936-37 to rise 
from one to about five billion dollars. (Schol., 
Feb. 22.) 

Q. Can't the Treasury 
taxation or borrowing? 
Election time is near and Congressmen don’t 
anger the voters with more taxes. Bor- 
national debt to a 
Busi 


meet these expenses by 


want to 
rowing already has raised the 
new high mark of nearly $31,000,000,000. 
mess leaders declare the Government must stop 
borrowing, and cut down spending, or the banks 
will stop lending, and the Government's credit will 
break down As Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau said, “The moment I can’t borrow the 
money to pay expenses you will have chaos.” 

Q. And so the inflationists want to pay these new 
debts by printing paper money 

A. Yes. They want to issue 
billions in greenbacks. 

Q. What does that mean? 

A. During the Civil War the U. S. Treasury 
issued paper money which was called greenbac ks 
because of its color. 

Q. Was this currency inflation ? 

A. Yes. The Government had trouble borrowing 
enough money to meet expenses, so it printed pape» 
money. This money was not backed by gold and 
silver, so it became cheap and prices doubled. 

Q. Why does cheap money cause prices to go 
up? 

A. Goods we buy are valued in terms of money. 
Reversing this, we find that money is valued by 


from two to four 


the amount of goods it can buy. 


A. No. During the Revolutionary War the Con- 
tinental Congress paid its bills by issuing paper 
money and brought on a much worse inflation. This 
money became so worthless that ‘“‘Not worth a 
Continental” became an accepted phrase in our 
language. Prices skyrocketed until butter cost $12 
a pound, and Samuel Adams paid $2,000 for a suit 
and hat. 


Q. When prices are 
wages keep pace 
\ 


shooting up like this do 


4 ages don’t rise fast enough. In Germany 
from 1920 to 1924 the Government paid its bills 
with paper money. Prices went up so fast that a 
person’s life savings wouldn’t buy a ham sandwich. 
It took forty billion German marks to buy one 
cent. 

). Is there any way to inflate the currency 
slowly and then stop before it becomes dangerous? 

d t’s about the same as trying to fire a cannon 
off slowly. When paper money 1s issued and be- 
comes cheap, because it’s not backed by metal re- 
serves, prices go up. The Government’s debt rises, 
too. The tising Government debt causes banks to 
stop lending money. The Government is forced 
to issue more paper money to meet its expenses. 
Prices rise stil] further and the whole process is 
repeated again and again. 

Q. It is said we have enough gold in the Treasury 
to issue two to four billions in greenbacks and not 
be in danger of infiation. Is that true? 

A. Yes. The danger lies in the fact that if one 
group turns on the presses, other organized minori- 
ties also will demand more inflation. Once these 
groups capture Congress the printing presses will 
run wild. Any sharp rise in prices would work 
particular hardships on the “white collar” class. 
People with fixed salaries, like schoo] teachers and 
bookkeepers would experience grez at ~hardships. 

Savings accounts and investments also would lose 
value rapidly and the peoples’ security against the 
hardships of old age would be swept away. 

Q. It is said that an issue of greenbacks today 
would not make much difference in the amount of 
money in circulation. 

That is true. We have approximately 
$6, 000, 000,000 in currency, but this currency is 
not the principal medium of exchange in the U. S. 
Credit money, which means checks, make up about 
90 per cent of the money in circulation today. Thus, 
bank deposits, .on which checks are drawn, become 


“money 


“bank money,” or credit money. An issue of green 
backs wouldn't increase our money supply by more 
than five per cent. However, these greenbacks 
probably would go back into the banks and increase 
the already heavy bank reserves of idle money. 


Q. Why do banks have excess money on hand? 

A. The Federal Reserve System (Schol., Feb. 15) 
demands that banks must hold at least ten per cent 
of their deposits in reserve. For every $10 deposit 
they must hold $1 to cover checks which custom 
ers might draw on their accounts. If a bank has 
$2 for every $10 of deposits, it has $1 excess re 
serves. Since private industry hasn’t been bor 
rowing much, the banks have excess reserves o 
three billion dollars. 


Q. How can excess reserves lead to credit im 
flation, and what is it? 

A. When a bank lends $10,000 to a businessman, 
it credits his account_with that amount. This i» 
creases the bank’s deposits by $10,000 and the 
businessman’s note, or promise to pay the loan,# 
used by the bank as an asset, and it can lend mor 
money. The bank has made $10,000 new credit 
money without really taking in any money. 
three billion excess reserves the banks now 
can be increased to $30,000,000,000 in 
if the banks can find borrowers. § 
people can borrow money at low rates of int 
there is a possibility that borrowers can be f 
who will take this money and invest it in hopes 
prices will rise. To continue this process lead 
credit inflation—such as the inflation of three 
lions in money to over thirty billions. 


Q. Why are interest rates low? 

A. Excess reserves of money make them 
Also, the Government has borrowed over two 
lion dollars by selling bonds to the banks and 
bonds can be used to make more credit 
Cheap money makes it easy for the Government? 
pay its debts, but it also encourages speculal 
on the stock market to borrow money and g 3 
on a tése in prices of company stocks which . 
bought and sold by stock brokers. e 


Q. How can the Board of Guvernors of the 
eral Reserve System prevent credit inflation? 
A. It could force banks to double their rm 

requirements, that is, hold $2 for every $10 
posits. This would wipe out about 90 per cemty 
the present excess. t could order the Fed 
Reserve Banks (which hold the reserves of m 
banks) to sell some of their Government 5 
This would force member banks to draw om 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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Social Studies Section 


The Course of National Affairs 


President 
Roosevelt 
has sent let- 
fers to all the Latin-American govern- 
ments suggesting a conference to consider 
ways of preserving peace in the Western 
hemisphere. Comments in South American 

rs have been favorable to this plan. 
fhe conference may result in a further 
ghange in our foreign policy as governed 
by the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Monroe Doctrine first was _ ex- 
ed by President Monroe in a mes- 
to Congress. In 1815 the Latin- 

American colonies of Spain had revolted. 
was weak, and other European na- 

fons talked of helping her regain these 

ssions. The United States and 
Great Britain were opposed to this plan. 
Britain suggested that the United States 
warn these powers. Finally, in 1823, 
President Monroe declared that the 
American continents were not open to 
further settlement by European powers 
and said the United States would op- 
pose any attempt to conquer the Latin- 

Republics. President Theodore Roose- 

yelt later added some ideas to this Doc- 
trine. He said the United States should 
see that peace and good government were 
maintained in these nations so that Euro- 
pean nations would have no excuse to 
meddle. In recent years the Latin- 
American countries have been irritated 
by this policy. In several cases we have 
sent marines to restore order and 
straighten out the finances in these na- 
tions. It has been charged that we have 
used our influence to help American busi- 
ness men and interfere with Latin-Ameri- 
can people’s rights to govern themselves. 

In 1933 President Roosevelt declared 
the United States was opposed to armed 
intervention in the affairs of Latin- 
American countries. Several months later 
the Platt Amendment was abolished. This 
measure gave us the right to intervene 
in Cuba to restore order. Although we 
haven't landed troops in Cuba recently, 
some observers feel that our Government 
stil meddles in Cuban affairs to help 
American. business interests. 

The recent ending of the war between 
Bolivia and Paraguay has made it pos- 
sible for the United States to consider 
plans for a conference to build an Ameri- 
can peace. Bolivia and Paraguay fought 
for several years over the Chaco, a strip 
of territory which both claimed. On Feb- 
tuary 8, 1936, both countries agreed to 
a&peace proposal. It provided for the ex- 

nge of prisoners, the establishing of 
formal relations between the nations, and 


a promise that neither country would re- 
sume fighting while the boundary dispute 
was being settled by representatives from 
neighboring nations, including the United 
States. 

The compromise neutrality bill drafted 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee promotes the good will of Latin- 
American nations by providing that the 
bill shall not apply to these nations if 
they are attacked by overseas nations. 
This bill extends the present neutrality 
law from February 29, 1936 to May l, 
1937. The present law prohibits the ship- 
ment of arms or munitions to warring 
nations. In addition, the bill stops loans 
to these nations. This bill is an attempt 
to settle the fight between supporters of 
the Administration bill and a bill backed 
by Senator Nye of North Dakota and Sen- 
ator Clark of Missouri. The Administra- 
tion bill would broaden the powers of the 
President and Congress and allow them, 
if they saw fit, to limit shipments of oil, 
cotton, and other raw materials to warring 
nations. Senators Nye and Clark want to 
make it obligatory for the President to 
keep American ships out of war zones and 
limit exports of raw materials to war- 
ring nations. Senator Nye was chairman 
of the Senate Munitions Committee which 
recently completed an_ investigation of 
what part our war trade had to do with 
our entry into the World War. He ques- 
tioned members of the firm of J. P. Mor- 
gan and claims the sale of products and 
the lending of money finally made _ it 
necessary for us to enter the war to pro- 
tect our business. He thinks we should 
have an iron-bound neutrality law to pre- 
vent such a thing from happening again. 
Much opposition to curbing war trade has 
been voiced from states which produce 
oil and cotton. Words have been hurled 
right and left and Congress finally is 
running for cover. It hopes to get this 
ticklish subject out of the way by ex- 
tending the present law. 

While the Administration sought to pre- 
serve peace among Latin-American na- 
tions, our relations with Japan took a 
turn for the worse. Senator Key Pitt- 
man, of Nevada, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, attacked 
the Japanese policy of penetration into 
North China, and said we should build 
up a strong navy and air force in order 
to demand our rights in the Far East. 

The N. Y. Times comments, “Why was 
the Senator so angry? Partly, it seems, 
because his heart bleeds for justice to 
the Chinese and partly because he wants 
to continue to sell them American goods. 

He implies that he 
is willing to go to 
war to protect our 








Members of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Affairs 
Committee discussing 
neutrality legislation 
with Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. Seated 
are: Senator Johnson 
of California; Senator 
Pittman, who recently 
made a violently anti- 
Japanese speech in the 
Senate; Hull and R. 
Walton Moore, Assis- 
tant Secretary of State. 
Senator Vandenberg 
of Michigan is stand- 
ing behind Pittman. 


Senator Hattie Caraway of Arkansas, the 
only woman in the United States Senate, 
now has company. She is shown shaking 
hands with Mrs. Huey P. Long, who had 
been sworn in to succeed her husband. 








trade. This willingness may not — be 
shared by all Americans, particularly 
when they recall that our sales to China 
last year were less than two per cent 
of our total sales abroad.” 

The Christian Science Monitor corre- 
spondent explains that Senator Pittman’s 
speech might have been used to put 
power behind the drive for a_ billion 
dollar defense program. Already, a 
half billion dollar War Department bill 
has passed the House, and the adminis- 
tration is planning to build up our navy 
and keep ahead of the Japanese. Senator 
Nye recently declared we had no reason 
to fear a Japanese attack, but he said 
Japan can’t understand why we have to 
send our navy out in the middle of the 
Pacific (nearer Japan) in order to hold 
war games. Japan has insisted that she 
should be allowed to be supreme in the 
Far East, but has assured the United 
States that she won't interfere’ with 
affairs in our part of the world. 

ment Appropriation 


Defense 
Bill has been passed 


by the House of Representatives and now 
is being considered by the Senate. It 
provides over 545 million dollars and is 
the largest peace time appropriation ever 
made to that Department. ° 

It provides the following funds: Over 
350 million for strictly military purposes; 
over 150 million for non-military purposes 
such as construction work on rivers and 
harbors being carried on by army en- 
gineers; over 10 million dollars worth 
of planes for the Air Corps. 

The only important amendment to the 
bill was the adoption of a two million 
appropriation to train college students 
for service in the regular army. It will 
take 1,000 students from the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps, located in colleges 
and high schools, give them army training, 
and then give commissions in the army 
to the 50 best student officers. Repre- 
sentative Vito Marcantonio was defeated 
when he offered an amendment to stop the 
use of War Department funds in any 
school where compulsory military train- 
ing was practiced. 

The Passamaquoddy project in Maine 

(Continued on page 27) 
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War Clouds Raise Problem of Fair Division 


HE fear of war again grips the 

world. Germany’s rearmament pro- 

gram, her desire to expand in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, and Italy’s at- 
tempt to gain land in Ethiopia are causing 
much worry to other nations. Japan’s 
penetration in North China and her fre- 
quent clashes with the troops of Outer 
Mongolia threaten to cause a war with 
Russia. Outer Mongolia, an independent 
Far Eastern Republic, is under the in- 
fluence of Russia. 

With war clouds hanging low, many of 
the small European nations are going 
deeper into debt to build up their armies. 
Britain, France, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia and Russia have been holding 
serious meetings. They are trying to patch 
up agreements among themselves and 
strengthen the League of Nations in an 
effort to maintain the status quo in Eu- 
rope. They want to keep things as they 
are. That means the provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which rearranged the 
map of Europe, will be strongly protected. 
To do this Britain and France must check 
Germany and get Italy to make peace 
with Ethiopia. 


New Nations Rose From the War 


To explain the lineup of nations against 
Germany, we must consider events follow- 
ing the World War. Germany and her 
allies, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Tur- 
key were defeated and had to sign peace 
treaties which deprived them of terri- 
tory. The Austro-Hungarian Empire was 
wrecked, and the Hapsburg family, which 
ruled the Empire, lost its throne. Austria 
and Hungary became separate nations. 
Czechoslovakia was formed from portions 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and be- 
came an independent republic. Yugoslavia 
and Rumania also gained territory from 
the Empire. Poland won its independence 
with the help of France and 
took territory from Russia 
and Germany. The Treaty 


In Egypt, Syria and North China op- 
position to the rule of Britain, France 
and Japan increases. 
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of Versailles, signed by Germany, deprived 
that nation of all its colonies in Africa 
and the Far East. She also lost territory 
in Europe to France, Belgium, Denmark, 
and Poland, and the League of Nations 
took charge of other German cities. The 
German army and navy were cut dras- 
tically and she was prevented from build- 
ing forts or keeping troops along the 
frontier between France and Belgium. 
This area is called the Rhine demilitarized 
zone. 

While Germany was kept weak, the 
other nations of Europe continued build- 
ing up their armies and soon had her 
circled by a ring of steel. To ease the 
bitterness .caused by this, a pact was 
signed at Locarno in 1925. This agreement 
was between Britain, France, Germany 
and Belgium. These nations promised to 
keep peace in Europe. Britain agreed to 
help France if Germany attacked her. 
Britain also agreed to help Germany if 
France attacked her. This 
Locarno pact was hailed 
as a step toward perma- 
nent peace. The League 
of Nations, formed after 
the War, also was ex- 
pected to preserve peace 
in Europe and the World. 
Most of the nations 
joined the League and 
agreed to talk over their 
disputes instead of fight- 
ing them over on battle 
fields. The League rules 
also. provided penalties 
for nations that went to 
war without trying to 
settle their quarrel by 
peaceful methods. It 
seeks to preserve peace 
through the collective ac- 
tion of all nations. 





eee 


German Plans 


Germany never liked the Treaty of 
Versailles and has considered the League 
of Nations as an organization to prevent 
Germany from regaining her former pos. 
sessions. After Hitler came to power jp 
1933 as German Chancellor, he informed 
Europe Germany would vearm in defianee 
of the Versailles Treaty. She also with. 
drew from the League. 

Hitler wants to unite all the Germap- 
speaking peoples of Europe under the 
leadership of Nazi Germany. He has at- 
tempted to gain control of Austria, but 
was blocked last year by Italy. Mussolinj 
declared he would fight to defend the 
independence of Austria. Then Mussolinj 
turned his eyes to Africa. He refused the 
League efforts to end his quarrel with 
Ethiopia. He sent his troops into the 
dark empire and the members of the 
League clamped down economic sanctions 
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“on Italy in an effort to stop this war. 


These sanctions cut off shipments of sup- 
plies and the lending of money to Italy. 
The members of the League also refused 
to buy products from Italy. These mea- 
sures are strangling the economic life of 
that nation, but they are working slowly. 
The League ordered a committee to con- 
sider oil sanctions against Italy. It is said 
the blocking of oil shipments would crip- 
ple the Italian army and stop her fac- 
tories in three months. The committee, 
however, said it would do no good for the 
League to block oil shipments unless the 
United States would limit her shipments 
to the normal supply. They explained that 
American oil shipments had_ increased 
greatly in the past few months and they 
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territory and the Little Entente is trying 
to keep her quiet, by gaining Russian aid. 
Russia’s willingness to sign agreements to 
curb Germany is based on her fear of 
German expansion aims. She has accused 
Germany of signing a secret treaty with 
Japan, and has increased her army and 
navy. 

France helped Poland gain her _ inde- 
pendence and worked closely with her in 
European affairs. But when Germany re- 
armed, Poland decided, in 1934, to sign a 
ten-year treaty in order to protect herself. 
Now, it appears Poland is drifting back 
to French influence. One reason for this 
is the Polish-German dispute over the 
Polish corridor. This corridor is a strip 
of land given to Poland after the War. 
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to help each other if Germany should at- 
tack. Germany declares this pact is a 
direct threat to her. Reports say she may 
break the Locarno pact and move troops 
into the Rhine demilitarized zone near the 
French border. The Franco-Russian pact 
hasn’t been approved by the French Par- 
liament and certain Frenchmen say _ it 
should be blocked because it will anger 
Germany and may cause a war. Foreign 
Minister Pierre Flandin declares France 
will oppose a German advance ‘into the 
demilitarized zone and said Britain agreed 
to help the French armies. 


Britain Prepares for Trouble 


Britain’s attitude toward Germany is 
beginning to change somewhat. When 


‘ia, but would prevent the League’s oil sanctions It cuts East Prussia off from the rest of | Germany rearmed, Britain signed an 
ussolini from crippling Italy. Since the United Germany and German trains must pay to agreement which allowed her to have a 
nd the States doesn’t belong to the League it cross the corridor. Poland charges Ger- navy 35 per cent the size of Britain’s. 
ussolini probably won’t limit its oil shipments. many is behind in her payments and has — She also suggested that Germany be al- 
sed the Therefore, the only way the League could been cutting down German railroad traf- lowed to join the Navy Conference which 


el with 
nto the 


make oil sanctions effective would be to 
blockade Italian ports with warships. Such 


fic because-of this. Also, as Germany con- 
tinues to talk about expansion she causes 


has been held in London in an effort to 
prevent a costly navy building race among 


Poland, which gained a lot of German ter- 
ritory after the War, to get nervous and 
look to France for protection. 


the nations. France put her foot down on 
this proposal. She is worried about the 
growing German navy. Now, Britain is 
France and Russia have drawn up a getting worried about the German talk 
mutual assistance pact in which they agree of expansion. She is preparing to spend 
Left huge sums of money for building up the 
British army and navy. She also doesn’t 
like reports that Germany may go through 
Holland in order to take a crack at Bel- 
gium and France. The Belgian and French 
borders are heavily guarded by forts, but 
the Dutch border isn’t. If Germany should 
invade Holland that would place her air 
fleet in position to bomb Britain. To meet 
this threat Britain is reported ready to 
move her ammunition supplies to a safer 
place over in Wales. 
France is worried about the recent Ger- 


action might cause Mussolini to ‘plunge 
all Europe into war. The fear of war has 
caused the League to go slow about oil 
sanctions. But there are other reasons why 
it is handling Italy carefully. Before the 
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Advice for a trav- 
eler off for Geneva. 
Mr. Baldwin to Mr. 
Eden, British For- 
eign Minister— 
“And remember, 
Anthony, if no one 
else wants to drive, 
you mustn’t.” 


Below 
World conflict. 


(An Italian view.) 


The League of Nations is pictured as coming too late 
“to settle this little affair.” Il 420 Florence 








Middleton in The Birmingham (England) Gazette 
Ethiopian campaign Italy was valuable as a_ check 
against German threats on Austria. The League would 
like to settle this Ethiopian question quickly before 
Italy wears herself out or becomes angry enough at the 
League to join Hitler. The necessity of curbing Ger- 
many will make the League move slowly against 
Mussolini. 





Plans to Check Germany 


At present, plans are being drawn to stop the German 
advance toward Austria. The Little Entente—Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia—is planning a pact 
to give Austria economic and financial aid and protect 
her from Germany. These nations are allies of France, 
and France uses them as a dagger aimed at Germany. 
To get this assistance the Little Entente is demanding 
that Prince Von Starhemberg, the dictator of Austria, 
promise not to allow Otto of Hapsburg to return to 
the Austrian throne. Von Starhemberg has said yes, 
and also maybe to these plans, but he may say a final 
yes in order to gain protection from Germany. The 
Little Entente is violently opposed to the return of Otfo. 
It must be remembered that these three nations contain 
Many former citizens of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
and they fear the restoration of Otto would increase the 
demands of these people for a return to the Hapsburg 
Tule. 

A further check against German expansion was set up 
When Russia agreed to help Czechoslovakia. Russia 
also is prepared to sign an agreement with Rumania. 
Bulgaria, an ally of Germany during the war, also lost 
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man order telling Germans in other parts 
of the world to be ready for military 
service. Germany also has made hints 
about the return of her former colonies. 
The Treaty of Versailles, which took Ger- 
many’s colonies, said that nation was unfit 
to own colonial possessions. France and 
Britain appear ready to enforce this pro- 
vision of the Treaty. They are trying to 
strengthen the League rules so they will 
be more effective in stopping Germany 
than they have been against Italy. 

The three nations which are now dis- 
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population. The British Conservatives 
voted down Lansbury’s motion. They de- 
clared Britain wouldn’t give up any land 
just to keep Germany happy. ‘They also 
said the time was not ripe for an inter- 
national conference to consider such prob- 
lems. When steam pressure is rising in 
the boilers, the engineers usually see that 
“pop-off” valves allow this excess pressure 
to escape so an explosion won't occur. It 
seems that Britain and France are ignor- 
ing the rising steam pressure in Europe 
thrown away the “pop-off” 

valves, which such a 
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conference might 
provide right now. 
Observers declare 


steam pressure, we 
won't have’ world 
peace, until the 
“have not” nations 
like Japan, Germany 
and- Italy, can get 
raw materials and 
land for expansion 
from the “have” na- 
tions. This means we 
should rearrange the 
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map of the world to 
take care of the 
“have-nots.” But be- 
fore we start such 
a project let us ex- 
amine a book by Sir 
Norman Angell, 
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turbing the peace of the 
world are Italy, Germany, 
and Japan. They all de- 
mand the things. Webster 
They all say they need . 
cotton, copper, wheat, and 
other raw materials, and 
they demand room for 
their growing populations. 
As the New York Times 
said, “The struggle for raw 
materials has often been a 
cause for war. The nations which don’t 
have them want them; they frequently are 
prepared to fight for them. The nations 
which control raw materials want to re- 
tain what they have.” It goes on to say 
that Britain has the lion’s share of such 
materials and the United States and the 
Netherlands also are well supplied. 


What Causes Wars? 

Recently the question of what causes 
war was discussed in the British Parlia- 
ment. George Lansbury, a member of the 
British Labor Party, said the Government 
should call an international conference to 
consider those nations which need raw 
materials and colonies for their surplus 
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“EAST IS EAST 
AND WEST IS WEST” 


Jerry Doyle in New York Post 


British author and the 

winner of the Nobel 

Peace Prize in 1933. 

His book is Raw 

Materials, Population 

Pressure, and War. It is published by the 
World Peace Foundation, an educational 
organization which seeks to avoid war by 
making clear the facts of international 
affairs. 

Italy says she needs more room. Angell 
shows that she is less than half as crowded 
as Britain. Italy may say that Britain 
has colonies where she can send her 
people. Angell shows that 20,000 more 
Britons returned home: last year than 
went to British possessions. Both Italy 


SCHOLASTI 


and Japan say they want land for surplus — 


population.. Neither Italy nor Japan hag 
sent any great number of people to their 
present colonies. Italy says her land jg 
poor. That’s her excuse. Another reason, 
says Angell, is the fact that colonists who 
don’t have money, must sell their labor, 
In colonies they must compete with the 
poorly paid natives and they don't want 
to do that. Both Italy and Japan say 
they want raw materials. Already, the 
world has surpluses of raw materials. If 
colonists go to new lands and raise raw 
materials, what are they going to do with 
them? The main problem today seems to 
be getting rid of raw materials, not get- 
ting more of them. 


Is This the Cause of Wars? 

The New York Times said that Britain, 
United States and the Netherlands have 
huge quantities of raw materials and also 
colonies. It is said that other countries 
who don’t have these resources are in a 
bad condition. What are the facts? Brit- 
ain is cutting down textile production 
because she has too much goods and can't 
get rid of it. Under the AAA, the United 
States cut down on wheat, corn and hogs 
and cotton. Holland, with all her raw ma- 
terials and colonies (which are supposed 
to be places where you get rid of prod- 
ucts), is having a_ terrific depression 
mainly because she can’t sell her products 
and materials. Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark must buy most of their raw mate- 
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rials. But they don’t seem to be suffering 
greatly from lack of materials, and _ busi- 
ness is rather good in these nations. 
Says Angell, “Raw materials are wealth 
only if the producer can get rid of them. 
Neither the Pennsylvania miner nor the 
British miner, nor the Texas cotton 
grower can eat his product nor build his 
house with it. If it is to mean food and 
shelter, he must get rid of it. Get rid of 
it to someone who has money; who cam 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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Strikes and threats of 
strikes have kept’ the 
American laboring men on 
the front page of the newspapers during 
the past few months. Recently public at- 
tention was centered on the town of Pekin, 
Illinois, where a general strike of labor 
unions paralyzed business for two days. 

America’s first general strike occurred 
in Seattle, Washington, in 1919, where a 
walkout of workmen shut down business 
for five days. In 1934, longshoremen in 
San Francisco went on strike and labor 
throughout the city walked out in sym- 
pathy with them. Last July, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, experienced a_ general strike 
when labor unions quit work in protest 
against the refusal of a company to grant 
the demands of its employees. The strike 
was called off in 48 hours, but martial law 
continued for over six menths. 

At the American Distilling Company in 
Pekin the workmen belonging to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor had been quar- 
reling with officials who had formed a 
company union. A. F. of L. members 
oppose company unions because they can 
be controlled by the company officials and 
used to fight the A. F. of L. unions. The 
A. F. of L. union in the plant called a 
strike to force the company to give it 
better wages and working conditions. The 
strike went along quietly until a load of 
strike breakers were brought through the 
strikers’ picket lines and put to work in 
the plant. Chief of Police Harry Dona- 
hue, and his officers, helped bring the 
strike breakers in by throwing tear gas 
and stench bombs at strikers. Other labor 
unions threatened to call a general strike 
if Donahue weren’t fired. Donahue re- 
mained, and the general strike started. 
Donahue said defiantly that “What this 
town needs is a vigilante committee of 100 
tough citizens” to control the striking 
workers. Sheriff Goar asked for militia 
to maintain order in town after Clarence 
Rupp, a taxi driver, was shot when he 
returned from delivering-food to the strike 
breakers in the plant. The militia was 
ready at Peoria, a few miles away, but 
it was not called. Officials blamed union 
men for the shooting of Rupp. Five days 
later, Rupp was shot and killed with the 
same calibre gun which was used the first 
time. His brother-in-law confessed the 
killing over a family dispute. 

After less than two days, the general 
strike was called off and the striking work- 
ers at the distillery won their demands. 
Commenting upon the general strike, the 
New Republic says the agreement with the 
company probably was brought about more 
quickly by the widespread publicity that 
the workers received. The magazine, how- 
ever, points out that general strikes too 
often weaken the labor movement because 
the people are led to believe that a revolu- 
tion, and not a strike, is being attempted. 
The charge that the taxi driver was shot 

union men is one example of what is 
likely to happen during a general strike. 

In Minneapolis there has been a long- 
standing strike at the Strutwear Knitting 

pany. Last December the Mayor 
asked Governor Floyd B. Olson to call out 
the National Guard to preserve peace. The 
itting company charged that the troops 
Were used to keep the plant from reopen- 
ig. The Governor declared the plant had 
to be closed to keep striking workers from 
getting hurt. He said militia should not 
Me used to protect plants which were us- 
ing strike-breakers and refusing to discuss 
dispute with workers. A similar situa- 
arose last summer in South Carolina. 
te, Governor Johnston sent ‘troops to 
Protect company property during a strike. 
But he also ordered the troops to protect 
Workers’ jobs by refusing to allow 
“breakers to enter the plant. 
Officials at the Strutwear plant pro- 


lawful 
swered the Court sharply, by declaring it 


company 
discussed heatedly in Congress recently. 
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A telephone company lineman covering a cable 
with asphalt paint and sprinkling it with sand. 


QUIRRELS 


and SHORT CIRCUITS 


THE next time you see a gray squirrel 
frisking up a tree . . . shaking his 
tail in quick, nervous ripples . . . 
peering at you, anxiously, from a 
limb well above the ground, you 
can say: “Mr. Squirrel, the telephone 
company certainly fooled you!” 

For some reason, gray squirrels 
gnaw the lead sheath of telephone 
cables. Probably it’s to shorten or to 
sharpen their incisor teeth. Neverthe- 
less, they do occasionally chew holes 
in cables and allow moisture to get in. 
And when dampness reaches the wires 
in a cable, there is a short circuit and 
perhaps a number of telephones are 
temporarily out of service. 

Bell System engineers experimented 
to find the solution to the problem. 
They put metal guards around 
the poles, to keep squirrels from 
climbing up. But the nimble 
little rascals would leap to 










the cable from a nearby branch of 
atree. Finally, they tried to find some 
sort of paint with a taste the squirrels 
wouldn’t like. A series of tests showed 
that a mixture of lard oil and white 
lead was very unappetizing to a 
squirrel. But that dried out too soon 
and the chewing started again. Then, 
the engineers began to paint the cables 
with black asphaltum and sprinkle 
them with sand while the paint was 
still sticky. Here was the answer. The 
sand and asphaltum hold for years, 
and the squirrels think it is terrible. 

When you pick up your telephone 
and talk to a friend or neighbor, you 
don’t think of things like this. But it 
is only one of thousands of interest- 
ing problems which Bell System peo- 
ple are continually solving — 
to give America the world’s 
most reliable telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








tested Olson’s action and the Governor 
withdrew the troops. The officials went 
ahead, however, and applied for a Fed- 


eral court order to keep the Governor 


from using troops in such a manner. The 
Federal court granted the injunction 
against Governor Olson and declared he 
“had no right to use troops to deprive the 
plaintiff (the company) of the right to 


possess its own property or to prevent it 


from using its property in conduct of its 
business.” Governor Olson an- 


should see that workers also got their 
rights to strike and demand better work- 
ing conditions from the company. 

The practice of using troops to protect 
property against strikers was 


The House of Representatives was con- 
sidering a bill to grant the army the 
largest sum of money it ever asked during 
peace time to build up its war machine. 
Some members thought the bill was too 
high and wanted to investigate how the 
money was being spent. Representative 
Vito Marcantonio, liberal Republican from 
New York, suddenly got to his feet. He 
said he had been reading an army bulletin 
explaining how soldiers should act if they 
were called out to protect property during 
a strike. The bulletin, said Marcantonio, 
instructed soldiers to fire low and shoot 
to kill when trying to quell striking work- 
ers. Marcantonio’s voice rose in anger as 
he denounced this bulletin and said he 
wouldn’t vote another cent to an army that 
uses its guns against American citizens. 
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N 1932, scooting and gliding over their 
own ice, the United States team won 
six first places and enough seconds, 
thirds, fourths, fifths, and sixths to make 
them team-winners of the Third Winter 
Olympics at Lake Placid, N. Y., in the 
Adirondacks. But last week, in the 
Bavarian Alps, by the picturesque and 
toy-villagy towns of Garmisch and Par- 
tenkirchen, the Fourth Winter Olympics 
ended with the United States having won 
only one first place and collected only 
35% points to Norway’s 121, Germany's 
57, Sweden’s 49, Finland’s 41. Why? 
There are a number of reasons we can 
point to which help to explain the decline 
of American athletes in winter sports. In 
1932 the six events we won were the two 
bobsled events and all four speed skating 
events. This year our one victory came 
on the two-man bobsled, piloted by Ivan 
Brown and weighted and bobbed by Alan 
Washbond, the same two who won the 
event in 1932. Our four-man sleds this 
year were without their 1932 drivers: one 








munching a Limburger® cheese sandwich. 
Donna spoke altogether too soon, for on 
his first trial run he had a smashup. 

For an explanation of our failure to 
win even one of the six speed skating 
events, all of which we captured in 1932, 
you are referred to the difference be- 
tween the American way of skating a 
race and the European way. When the 
Olympics were held over here we insisted 
on doing it our way, which called for 
groups of skaters all starting at the crack 
of the gun and doing their best in the 
way of elbowing and jockeying to gain 
the lead and the favored inside or pole 
position. ‘The European way avoids this 
scramble by having only two skaters on 
the ice in a heat, each skater being re- 
quired to keep to a prescribed lane. After 
all contestants have had their turn, the 
one with the fastest time is declared thé 
winner. This doesn't make much of a race 
to look at, but it is a real test of speed. 

It seems only natural that Scandi- 
navians should run away with the Winter 





















































































































































man had to stay home and attend to his 
business and the others, Billy Fiske, re- 
garded as the world’s best driver, wouldn't 
take the wheel unless permitted to choose 
the three other members of the sled. To 
this the American managers would not 
agree. 

Drivers chosen to steer the four-man 
sleds this year were certainly fellows with 
plenty of the stuff it takes for carrying 
on a flirtation with death around sixteen 
hairpin curves. Picked to pilot the first 
four-man sled was Hubert Stevens, 
brother of the 1932 driver who had to 
stay at home. For pilot of the No. 2 sled, 
the U. S. managers named Donna Fox, 
a Bronx undertaker by profession. Bob- 
sledding is merely his recreation, and 
he practiced it on the famous Mt. Von 
Hoevenberg course at Lake Placid, N. Y., 
down which the 1932 Olympic bobbers 
rode. When Donna Fox saw the Ger- 
man bobsled course on his arrival at 
Garmisch, he called it a sissy run, some- 
thing to be taken blindfolded while 
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THE WINTER OLYMPICS 





Olympics. In Norway, Sweden and Fip. 
land the climate is rigorous, the winters 
long, the ice thick, the snow plentiful. 

Just as in 1932, the Americans won al] 
four speed skating races, this year Nop. 
way won them all, and one Norwegian 
won three of them—Ivar Ballangrud, the 
only triple-winner of the Winter Olympics, 
More famous than Ballangrud is the great 
Norwegian skier, Birge Ruud. He eon. 
fined himself to two events, the men’s 
downhill ski race and the jump for dis 
tance, which is usually the final event and 
climax of any winter sports meet. |p 
the jump, form is an important factor jp 
the winning. Eriksson of Sweden 
jumped farther than Ruud, but Ruud 
scored enough of an advantage on form 
to offset Eriksson’s one-meter, advantage, 

The Olympics are frequently hailed for 
the contribution they are supposed to 
make to international good will and fel. 
lowship. There is no evidence that the 
games serve this purpose, and there js 
plenty of evidence that they do not. Every 
Olympiad is marked by quarrelling, bick- 
ering and protesting, most of which goes 
on among the managers and the high off. 
cials in charge of the national teams. At 
Garmisch the display of bad sportsman. 
ship was worse than ever, and an out- 
standing offender was our own American 
Olympic president, Avery Brundage of 
Chicago. The Olympics deserve to live not 
because of the imaginary good will they 
are supposed to engender among nations, 
but because they give nations an oppor- 
tunity to display their national pride. by 
means other than war. 


JACK LIPPERT. 





Left—A quartet of Olympic skating 
beauties: Left to right, Cecelia Colledge of 
England, runnerup to Sonja Henie in the 
figure skating; Miss Henie of Norway, 
1928, 1932, 1936 Olympic champion; 
Liselotte Landbeck of Belgium, fourth 
place; and Maxi Herber of Germany, pairs 
champion with Ernest Baier. 


Below—The hockey rink at Garmisch in 
which Great Britain won the Olympic 
championship, Canada finished second, 
and the United States third. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


s SIGNPOSTS = 


American Yearbook; a Record of Events 
and Progress, 1935 (New York Times, 
$7.50) is off the press March 1. The book 
js a comprehensive study _of American 
progress in all fields of activity and knowl- 
edge. The volume covers science, eco- 
nomics, finance, government, labor, educa- 
tion, religion, literature, industry and the 
arts. ‘je 

“Should America Subsidize Her Mer- 
chant Marine?” is the discussion topic in 
the February issue of the Congressional 
Digest. Daniel C. Roper, U. Ss. Secretary 
of Commerce, argues for subsidies, and is 
opposed in his views by Burton K. 
‘Wheeler, U. S. Senator from Montana. 

* 

Hugo L. Black, United States Senator 
from Alabama, gives the low-down on a 
growing activity of Congress in his article 
in the February Harper’s, “Inside a Sen- 
ate Investigation.” At the first hint of an 
investigation lobbyists descend on Wash- 
ington, and, if it is not killed they use 
every method to hinder any action. 

* 

“Family on Relief” in the February 
Fortune is a first-rate case study of the 
circumstances of millions of families in 
the United States. Steve Hatalla, who 
had worked for 18 years with one con- 
struction company, is laid off. Since then 
his family of six has lived on $50 a month, 
or $100 per person per year. Read the 
article and see how they do it. 

* 

The presidential campaign is 
around the corner and The Hoover 
ministration (Seribner’s, $3.50) by Wil- 
liam Starr Meyers and W. H. Newton, 
attempts to justify the previous occupant 
of the White House. Mr. Newton was 
Secretary to Hoover from 1929-33, and 
this fact gives him access to valuable 
source material. The argument of the 
book that the bank crisis was caused by 
the election of President Roosevelt is not 
convincing to many readers. 

e 

William Randolph Hearst—American 
(D. Appleton-Century, $4.00), an author- 
ized biography by Mrs. Fremont Older, 
reveals this powerful figure in American 
journalism as he sees himself. Hearst 
glories in the fact that he largely caused 
the Spanish-American War, that he has 
great collections of art, and that he molds 
public opinion through his chain of news- 
papers. 


just 
Ad- 


e 

Donald R. Richberg, who used to be 
heard from a lot in the days when the 
NRA was in its prime, takes another un- 
kind crack at the Townsend plan in “The 
Townsend Delusion” in February Review 
of Reviews. Most editors believe that the 
movement is losing strength and is due to 
Collapse soon. Dr. Townsend himself 
shares none of this pessimism. 

* 

Seventy-five tuition scholarships, total- 
ing $3,750, will be awarded to the country’s 
outstanding high school students in jour- 
Malism, debate, and dramatics by the 
National Institute for High School Stu- 

ts, at a convention to be held at 
Northwestern University June 29 to July 
$1. These will be granted to juniors and 
Seniors, both boys and girls, who are in 
the upper quarter of their classes. Fur- 
ther information may be secured from the 
Director of the National Institute for 
High School Students, Northwestern Uni- 
Versity, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Who’s Who in the News 
HEAP BIG CHIEF 


The past history of the American 
Indians has been a story of the westward 
march of the white man’s empire, of num- 
erous treaties made 
and broken mainly 
by the white men, of 
the Indians’ gradual 
loss of their remain- 
ing land through 
sales to business in- 
terests, of the herd- 
ing of the surviving 
Indians on reserva- 
tions where they 
often were robbed 
and exploited by 
agents of the Gov- 
ernment. A_ recent 
history of the Indians would be mainly a 
story of the long fight waged by John 
Collier to give the original owners of the 
United States a square deal. 

Collier was born in Atlanta, Georgia, 
and studied in New York and Paris. 


COLLIER 


After several years’ work on community | 


service projects, Collier moved to Cali- 
fornia. He studied the Indians for over 
14 years and was their most militant de- 
fender as executive secretary of the Indian 
Defense Association. President Roosevelt 
then appointed Collier Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and this quiet, soft-spoken 
man began to carry out his ideas. Since 
over two-thirds of the Indians had lost 
their land, Collier sought to remedy this 
condition by supporting the Indian 
organization Bill. Congress passed this 
measure which permits all the members 
of a tribe to own the land in common, like 
the system which prevailed before the 
white man came. A tribe is not allowed to 
extend private land ownership but can 
form a corporation to buy up private land 
for the entire tribe. The’ land own- 
ership program has been assailed by 
Representative McGroarty of California 
and other Congressmen. 


NATION’S DOCTOR 

Thomas Parran, Jr., newly appointed 
Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, is the doctor who 
protects the health of 
125,000,000 Ameri- 
can citizens. As the 
commanding officer 
of a peace-time army 
of public health ex- 
perts, Parran must 
wage a tireless, diffi- 
cult war against the 
inhabitants of an in- 
visible world who 
are revealed only by 
the scientist’s pow- 
erful microscope. 

When Hugh 5S. 
Cummings retired after 16 years’ service 
as Surgeon General, President Roosevelt 
did not hesitate to appoint the 43-year- 
old Parran. As Governor of New York 
in 1930, Roosevelt had appointed Parran 
State Health Commissioner. Parran saved 
the State’s dairy industry through his 
fight against tuberculosis among cows. 
During this campaign Parran once milked 
a cow in the public square at Rochester 
in order to center attention on his pro- 
gram. 

When he accepted the crushing responsi- 
bilities of the Surgeon Generalship, Par- 
ran also took a salary cut. New York’s 
Health Commissioner gets $12,000 a year, 
while the Surgeon General makes $9,700. 
In this post Parran must study out- 
breaks of disease throughout the world and 
see that the germs don’t get into this 
country. 


PARRAN 
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DRAWING INSTRUMENTS? 


Use them to win a Prize in the 


HIGGINS’ 
AWARD CONTEST 


in Mechanical Drawing 


There are thrills aplenty in store 
for you..........also 


CASH PRIZES and ATTRACTIVE 
HONORABLE MENTION AWARDS 


OUR prize drawings may be based on any 

one of four interesting projects—or you 

may do ALL four—as a number of enter- 
prising students will probably do. 


This contest is so planned, however, that 
every student who competes gets something 
of real benefit out of it—something more than 
a cash prize or an honorable mention award. 
That “‘something” is the invaluable knowledge 
and appreciation of mechanical drawing as the 
language and romance of industry. Your 
ability not only to understand mechanical 
drawing intimately, but to express yourself 
by it, can mean much to you in later life, 
regardless of the business you go into! 


To give you something of value for the future 
—as well as a lot of fun right now. is why 
America’s best known manufacturers. of 
drawing inks has provided this intriguing 
competition in mechanical drawing. Check 
up now on your instruments and your drawing 
ink! 


WRITE FOR CONTEST DETAILS 


—also for “HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT IN DRAW- 
ING INK’'—an interesting, 12-page instruction brochure 
—attractively presenting the fundamentals of painting 
and drawing with brush and pen. Write for it. Just 
send us the carton from a new bottle of Higgins’ Black 
or Colored Drawing Ink and we will send you your copy 
immediately. Read the coupon below carefully and 
fill out at once. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me (check information desired) 

‘Instruction brochure on a of the 
{ How to Draw and Paint Higgins’ Award 
in Drawing Ink, for which I Contest in Me- 
enclose a carton from a bottle chanical Drawing, 
of Higgins’ Drawing Ink. at no obligation. 


Name 





Address 





Your School and Teacher 


HIGGINS) Shite siccus 
DRAWING INKS 








Art Section SCHOLAST: 


quoting Mr. Ditchfield, we learn that, 
“Some of these houses are quite humble 
places erected by some good squire for 
=** the aged poor of the village; others are 
- large and beautiful buildings erected by 
some great noble or rich merchant, or the 
London City Company, for a wider scheme 
of charity. Scattered .over the country 
we find these delightful resting-places, 
We enter the quiet courtyard paved with 
cobble stones, and see the paneled din- 
ing-hall with its dark oaken table, the 
chapel where daily prayer is said, the 
comfortable little rooms of the brothers 
and sisters, the time-worn pump in the 
court yard, the flowers in the garden beds 
and in the windows, and we are glad these lage cro: 
old folks should have so sweet a _ home headless | 
as they pause before their last long for its it 


; , x 
usual as it was formerly. Good straw is nied time reco 
not so plentiful. Farmers grow less corn others ad 
and the straw broken by threshing ma- Space whe 
chines is not so good for thatching as that there ag 
threshed by the flail. The skill of the old , wayside, 
thatcher produced most artistic results.” : of ancient 

The American visitor to rural England its own s' 
is surprised to find the aged poor living =3 Ex modes of 
in cottages of great architectural beauty ie‘ “There | 
set in the midst of gardens and arranged 
in cloistered harmony and order. Again 


tory has hastened by. Planted is the right 
word to describe their origin, for they 
seem to have sprung up and grown and 
become a part of nature, as gracefully 
harmonious with mother earth as the trees 
and rocks and the folding hills. 

One of the chief elements of English 
cottage charm is its roof of thatch. Con- 
cerning this roof the author writes: “The 
most picturesque mode of roofing is 
thatch, and its glories and beauties have 
often been sung by poets and depicted 
by artists. It is charming in its youth, 
maturity, and decay. ‘Thatch is not so 
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HE author of The Charm of the 

English Village, Mr. P. D. Ditch- 

field, begins his book by saying that, 

“No country in the world can boast 
of possessing rural homes and_ villages 
which have half the charm and _ pictur- 
esqueness of our English cottages and 
hamlets.” It is so. The traveller from 
the land where everyone lives in automo- 
biles instead of houses may even get his 
first sense of the meaning of home when 
he sets foot in one of these beautiful vil- 
lages which were planted centuries ago 
and have remained unchanged while his- 
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CROSS AND STOCKS, LYMM, CHESHIRE 


These exquisite pen drawings by Sydney 
R. Jones are reproduced from illustrations 
in The Charm of the English Village, by 
P. D. Ditchfield, M.A., and published in 
London by B. T. Batsford. The drawings 
and quotations from the text are reprinted 
by permission. 


“In many villages still stands the vil- 
lage cross, a picturesque object, often 
headless and dilapidated, but remarkable 
for its interesting associations and old- 
time records. Some stand in church yards, 
others adorn the village green or open 
space where markets were once held; and 
there are others standing lonely by the 
wayside, or that marked the boundaries 
of ancient monastic properties. Each tells 
its own story of the habits, customs and 
modes of worship of our forefathers. 
“There are many Saxon crosses still ex- 
isting, and some of them have beautiful 
carving and scrollwork, which tell of the 
skill of Saxon masons, who with very 
simple and rude tools could produce such 
wonderful specimens of art. 

“The earliest form of a market cross 
uses a pillar placed on steps. Later on 
their height was increased, and niches for 
sculptured figures were added. ~ Religion 
was so blended with the social and com- 
mercial life of the nation that sacred 
objects were deemed not inappropriate 
for the place of buying and selling in a 
market place. They reminded people of 
the sacredness of bargains.” 


Scholastic artists will find much to 
study in these superb drawings by 
Sydney R. Jones. No other artist 
could more effectively illustrate the 
charm of the English village than 
this famous British master of the 
pen. 

_His tones are built up with clean, 
direct pen strokes. His forceful 
treatment of the shadows gives a 
Pleasing effect of sunshine. His 
Power to suggest much with a few 

es is evident in every sketch. 
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THE BLACKSMITH SHOP, STURRY, KENT 








THE MARKET PLACE, SOMERTON, SOMERSET 
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Supreme Court 


When former Senator Huey P. Long 
controlled the State of Louisiana he had 
the legislature pass a law imposing a 2 
per cent tax on the advertising revenue 
of newspapers with weekly circulations of 
more than 20,000. Louisiana publishers 
fought this tax and finally carried their 
case to the United States Supreme Court. 
They declared that the right of freedom 
of the press has been guaranteed by the 
United States Constitution and the Con- 
stitution of Louisiana, and this newspaper 
tax sought to rob certain newspapers of 
this right. It was shown that only 13 
out of 163 newspapers in the State were 
subject to this tax and 12 of these papers 
were violently opposed to Long. 

In a unanimous decision, read by Jus- 
tice Sutherland, the Court declared a 
free press is a necessity for good govern- 
ment, and ruled the Long newspaper tax 
illegal. It denounced the law as a de- 
liberate attempt to interfere with the free- 
dom of the press. “The tax restrained 
the press,” said the Court, “by cutting 


revenue from advertising and by a ten- 
dency to restrict circulation.” 

Editors of newspapers hailed this de- 
cision. ‘They said a press that was free 
from interference would help the people 
maintain their rights. Using the methods 
of Long as an example, the editors said 
a dictator always sought to curb the 
press in order to keep the people ignorant 
of true conditions. 

The Christian Science Monitor said the 
Court had saved the newspapers from the 
threat of taxation, but it was up to the 
newspapers to protect themselves from 
a greater threat—the control of selfish in- 
terests who try to get newspapers to 
print only that news which helps them 
hold their selfish powers. 

With Mr. Justice Roberts and Chief 
Justice Hughes voting with the liberal 
justices—Cardozo, Brandeis and Stone— 
the Court ruled the New York State price 
fixing law on milk was legal. This law 
allows firms, which are smaller and not 
well advertised, to sell milk for one cent 
less than the larger, better advertised 
firms. In another decision, Roberts and 
Hughes joined the four conservatives in 
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knocking out a section of the milk Jay 


that provided that only dealers in bug. 
ness before April 10, 1933, could sell milk 
at the lower price. 

In the 121 cases decided in the present 
term of the Supreme Court, Cardoz, 
Brandeis, and Stone have voted together 
every time, whether winning or losing, 
In 102 of these cases the court has agreed 
unanimously. In 19 decisions, it has beep 
split by ten 6-3 decisions, five 5-4 de 
cisions, and two each of the 7-2 and gy 
combinations. A study of these decisions 
is interesting now because of the tak 
about curbing the power of the Supreme 
Court. Since the NRA and particularly 
after the AAA decision, certain Congress. 
men have demanded that the Court be 
curbed. 
Constitution was approved in 1789, and 
the states became one nation, the Con. 
stitution gave the states certain powers 
and the national Government certain 
powers. A Supreme Court was formed to 
settle disputes between the states and the 
national Government concerning _ the 
amount of power each had. The Court 
was not granted the power to declare 
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1.Anyone under the age of twenty-ons 


study the scene above and list on a ; 

2 sheet of paper the mistakes you find Agen 20, Sans. 
in it. State each carefully and clearly. 
With your list submit a statement of 
50 words or less on “Why I Like Planters mitting 


3.Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 

wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with your entry or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrapper 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first 
page write your name, age, home ad- 
i Fasten the bag. 
wrapper or picture securely to your entry. 


Rules 


4,Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

19th Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New 
York, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, 
No entries accepted 
after that date. 


§.Prizes will be awarded to those sub 
correct and complete lists of 
the mistakes in the picture, and whose state- 
ments are considered most accurate and 
suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will 
be announced: in Scholastic, May 23, 
1936, issue. In the event of a tie for any 
prize offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for Will be awarded each tying con- 
testant. 





acts of Congress unconstitutional. [py 
1803 Chief Justice Marshall took that ay 
thority and said it was necessary that the 
Court rule on the constitutionality of acts 
in order to protect the Constitution. This 
| practice has continued. 

One of the strongest drives against the 
| Court is being led by Senator George 
Norris, Republican of Nebraska. He de- 
clares the Court should agree unanimously 
before a law of Congress is ruled uncon- 
stitutional. 








| Deaths of the Week 


Charles Curtis, 76, Vice President of 
|the United States during the administra- 
|tion of Herbert 

Hoover, had_ been 
quietly practicing 
law in Washington 
since 1933. Curtis 
was born in Kansas, 
was the grandson of 
a Kaw Indian and 
the first man _ with 
Indian blood to be- 
come Vice  Presi- 
dent. A former 
jockey, he was a ’ 
lover of horse races CURTIS 
and a crack poker 

player. Curtis served 36 years in the 
Senate and House and was distinguished 
| for his conservatism and consistent loyalty 
| to the Republican party. As Vice Presi- 
|dent he was considered a good _peate- 
maker when presiding over the Senate. 

Henry Justin Smith, 60, managing ed- 


tor of the Chicago Daily News sinc 
| 1926, developed many famed _ reporters, 
|including Ben Hecht, Howard Vincent 


| O’Brien, Edgar Ansel Mowrer, and Poet 
|Carl Sandburg. Was the author of ser 
|eral books about Chicago. 

Charles Ibra Blackwood, Governor of 
|} South Carolina from 1931 to 1935. 

Ww. W. “Coin” Harvey, 85, one-time 
Presidential candidate, writer on money 
topics, who was best known for his free- 
silver views in William Jenning Bryans 
1896 campaign for the presidency. 

Brian de Valera, 20, third son of Presk 
dent Eamon de Valera of the Irish Free 
State, killed while riding when his hors 
bolted. 


——— 








Pronunciation Key 
Dunsany—(diin-sa’né) Reich—(rike) | , 
Entente— (a-tat’) Versailles-— (vair-sigh) 

Starhemberg—(shtar’em-bairg) 
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War Clouds 
(Concluded from page 20) 


get money by one means only in the long 
run—by getting rid of his materials or 
services to someone else who has money. 
But this person can in turn get money 
only by getting rid of his material and 
so on around the world.” 


How Can We Avoid Wars? 


Angell shows that a lack of raw mate- 
rials and colonies may not be the real 
cause of wars. What is his plan to avoid 
wars in the future? He believes we must 
allow nations to trade more freely with 
each other. They must be able to get rid 
of their raw materials so they, in turn, 
can have the money with which to buy the 
materials of other nations. Throughout 
the world we find nations living behind 
tariff walls. These tariffs prevent the 
goods of other nations from entering the 
nation behind the tariff wall. A_ tariff 
slaps a tax on goods and makes it so high 
that people don’t buy it. They then turn 
to products made in their own country. 
These home products are protected by the 
tariff wall and usually aren’t very cheap. 
Selling products at high prices is iikely 
to limit the amount of trade and. surplus 
products usually pile up. This condition 
exists throughout the world today. Maybe 
Angell’s ideas are all wrong. Many people, 
who believe in high tariffs, think they are 
wrong. You have seen a farmer plough- 
ing up his cotton, or limiting his other 
crops in this country. You also have seen 
unemployed men. On one side we have 
surplus products, on the other side un- 
employed men. On one side we have most 
people fearing and hating war, on the 
other side we have increased armies. What 
do you think about these problems? How 
do you think we can avoid war? This 
problem is as close to your life as the show 
or basketball game you hope to attend 
tonight. 
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prices. In the United States we attempted to stop 
deflation and ease the burden of debts by lowering 
the value of money and causing the price of goods 
to rise: 

Q. Wasn't this inflation? 
of money. : 

A. We didn’t lower the value of money by issu- 
ing quantities of paper currency. Since our money 
is based on the value of gold, we changed the price 
of gold and caused the dollar to be worth 60 cents 
in gold instead of 100 cents. We kept strict control 
on the amounts of paper money issued. In France 
today deflation is occurring. French money is 
based on gold, which is high. This causes debts 
to be high. The Government is trying to stay on 
the gold standard by balancing its budget through 
the drastic cutting of expenses. It also issued de- 
crees to prevent a rise in prices. In other words, 
in order to pay off its debts, it is shrinking or de- 
flating its spending activities. There hardly is a 
business in France today that isn’t running at a 
loss and farmers are complaining about the low 
prices they are getting. (Schol., Feb. 8.) France 
today compares with the United States of 1933. 


We lowered the value 











Defense 
(Continued from page 17) 


and the Florida Ship Canal both were 
deprived of funds. At Passamaquoddy, 
army engineers are working on a series 
of dams which will harness the tides along 
the Maine coast, and make electric power. 

The project is expected to cost over 36 
million dollars and provide work for many 
unemployed men. The Florida project 
provides for the digging of a 200-mile 
canal across the state. Supporters of this 
project say the canal will save ship com- 
panies money by cutting down the dis- 
tance between such ports as Galveston, 
Texas, and New York City. It also would 
cut out the dangerous trip around the 
Florida Keys and provide necessary work 
for unemployed men. Opponents say the 
Canal will drain the salt water from the 
ocean into fresh water and ruin crops 
south of the canal 
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Inflation 
(Concluded from page 16) 
feserves to buy the bonds. That would further 
decrease idle reserves. 

Q. This would cause interest rates on money to 
tise and make the Government pay more for its 
money, wouldn’t it? 

Yes. And since the Government needs cheap 
Money to meet its debts, this selling of bonds may 
not be used to check credit inflation. 

Q. The violent rise in prices during the stock 
market boom of 1929 illustrated the way excess 
bank reserves can cause a credit inflation. How 
can this be checked? 

A. Recently there was a mild stock market boom 
and the Board of Governors raised margin require- 
ments from 45 to 55 per cent. 

Q. What is meant by margin requirements. 

A. A man could purchase company stocks by 
Paying 45 per cent of their value and the broker 
would lend him the other 55 per cent. The broker 
got this money from the banks. If prices went up 
because the stock was in demand, the margin buyer 
Was safe. If prices fell, as they did in 1929, he 

t his 45 onl also had to pay back his 55 per 
tent. This caused wholesale business failures. In 
faising margin requirements to 55 per cent instead 
of the usual 45, the Board hopes to check this 
Sort of margin buying, and prevent another stock 
Market boom financed by idle bank reserves. 

_Q. Inflation, either credit or currency, is con- 
Sidered dangerous. What about the opposite 
Process ? 

A. The opposite process is called deflation. It 
curs when prices fall, as they did between 1929 
and 1933. Deflation causes falling prices, the pil- 
mg up of goods that can’t be sold, low wages and 
imemployment. One broker admitted that another 
Year of deflation in the United States would have 
fused a revolution. Out west in 1932 we had 
farmers blocking roads and refusing to allow the 

pments of grain and other products at low 
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You may never visit REYKJAVIK... 


@ Reykjavik is a pretty hard-to-spell and hard-to-visit place (Iceland)—-yet it’s 
interesting to know where it is. That’s why your whole class will enjoy the beautiful 
new S-color world map (52”’ x 39’’) which we are sending free to teachers. It shows 
every important place on the globe. It gives all the latest political boundaries. And, 
in addition, it presents a vivid step-by-step picture of the vast salmon industry— 
fishing, canning, etc. Tell your teacher now about this map. We will send it, to- 
gether with our interesting booklet ‘“The Story of Salmon’’, free to any high school 
teacher. All we ask is that 10c in currency or stamps be sent to help cover the cost 
of mailing. Home Economics Department, Section S.W., American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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A Channel Arch like an auto chassis. 
Triple-Tread “Triple-Ware” Steel Wheels 

that give 3 Times Longer Life, and can’t fall 
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ante 10 Times | ao Spin. And 
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CHICAGO ROLLER TECO. 
Roller Shotes «nth Record for over 33 years 
4442 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 


Hundreds of workable money-making ideas—either 
spare time or full time—at home or in the shop— 
in nearly every line of endeavor—metal working, 
wood working, etc., are graphically explained every 
month in Popular Mechanics. Crystal clear plans, 
easy to follow. Besides, this big 200-page magazine 
is crammed full of fascinating accounts and pictures 
(many in full color) of latest daring adventures, 


new inventions and scientific discoveries. Don’t 
miss this month’s issue 
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Jorkens Handles a Big 
Property 


(Continued from page 13) 


Devon or Cornwall where they could feel 
the warmth that was sent them across the 
Atlantic, and probably took some pride 
in it. One more shop I tried before I gave 
up London as hopeless, a large jeweller’s 
that I happened to come to. I went in 
and saw one of their principal men. He 
had to listen to me because he didn’t 
know but that I might be ,wanting some 
jewellery; and before he found out that 
I wasn’t, I had explained to him the 
method of diverting ocean currents in the 
shallows near to their sources. Of course 
he didn’t see what ocean currents had to 
do with his business; and I told him that 
the Gulf Stream, which is not many yards 
across, could be diverted easier than most 
of them. It was then that he asked me 
politely but rather firmly what his shop~ 
had to do with the Gulf Stream; and I 
told him something of the climate that is 
brought north from New Orleans for us. 
Again the polite question: what had that 
to do with his firm? But with a little 
more insistence this time. ‘Well, I said, 
‘I never heard that trade followed the 
polar bear.’ And he began to see. 





“‘My partner is offering the Gulf 
Stream,” I said, ‘for five hundred pounds.’ 

“But he shook his head. 

“*Unfortunately,’ he said, ‘we have to 
show a profit on our transactions.’ 

“‘Oh, I mumbled. 

“*Yes, shareholders, you see,’ he told 
me. 

“A profit! As though the plane trees 
in the parks, the large beds of hyacinths, 
the neat swards, the azaleas, the unfrozen 
Serpentine, the myriads of birds, and the 
warm air loitering along our streets were 
not a profit worth millions per cent on 
what I was asking. But I saw his point 
and lowered my price to four hundred. 

“But he was a man with no width of 
imagination, no length of vision, and I 
saw that he’d never see the larger issues 
beyond his immediate profits. So I left 
him, and left London altogether, and took 
a train for the West country, with the 
Gulf Stream priced for my next customer 
at no more than two hundred pounds. 
And he was there in the railway carriage 
with me, the man that I hoped to be my 
customer for the Gulf Stream. 

“We were alone in the carriage together, 
and I got into conversation. He seemed 
at first sight to be quite a pleasant, fel- 
low, though you cannot always tell from 
appearances. I drew from our conversa- 
tion that he owned a small villa in Corn- 
wall, a house he had recently bought, in 
sight of the sea. He seemed the ideal 
man for my class of business. I began to 
speak of the warm Cornish climate, of the 
rare flowers and ferns that grew there, 
and the sea glistening in April with a 
brightness little less than the smiles of the 
Mediterranean. I had never seen it then, 
but I had read the advertisements. He 
agreed with all I said, and indeed seemed 
so keen on Cornwall that I was a little 
doubtful if he would allow any credit to a 
Mexican stream like the one I was inter- 
ested in. But he did, all right, when I 
mentioned it. He evidently looked on the 
Gulf Stream as a natural part of Corn- 
wall—which of course it is in a way; it 
had been lulling that coast and nurturing 
all its flowers since Cornwall was first 
inhabited. So I said, ‘What if icebergs 
should come that way, drifting by in 
sight of your villa?’ And he said they 
couldn’t.: And I said, ‘What if the coast 
froze solid for a half a mile out?’ And 
he said I didn’t know the Cornish coast. 

“And then I explained to him the method 
for diverting the Gulf Stream in the shal- 
lows near to its source, and told him the 
icebergs would come all right, and that 
he’d probably be able to feed polar bears 
from his window; but that for two hun- 
dred pounds I'd sell him the Gulf Stream 
and he could keep Cornwall just as it was. 

“Do you know, there are all kinds of 
men in the world, though some of them 
vou hardly expect to meet. Whether he 
had ever done business with anyone in his 
life I don’t know, or what he supposed 
was at the back of my perfectly straight 
offer; but he sat thinking a moment with- 
out speaking and then stood up with his 
hand stretched upward and said, ‘Any 
more of it, and I'll pull the communication 
cord.’ 

“Well, you can’t do business with a man 
who behaves like that, and I changed my 
carriage at the next station, and the Gulf 
Stream was still unsold. 
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“Somebody a bit more responsible for hig 


actions was what I was looking for now, 

“So I decided to get in touch with mm 
nicipal authority; and this is what I dig 
as soon as we got in, after taking a walk 
along the beach to pick up local color; 
for if you know nothing of a man’s chief 
interests you usually can’t do_ business 
with him. 

“Well I went and saw the Town Clerk; 
I won't say of what town, for I didnt 
get on very well with him. He probably 
has his side of. the case, but I don’t want 
to get into correspondence with him about 
that after all these years if my words leak 
out.” And Jorkens looked sidelong at me, 

“I said to him, “This is the English 
Riviera. You have a coastline unrivalled 
by foreign watering places, and matchless 
for beauty and perfection.’ Their kind of 
talk you know. 

“He agreed that this was so. Then J 
explained to him the theory of ocean cur- 
rents, as told me by Mexican Jim. 

“*T am asking one hundred pounds for 
the Gulf Stream,” I said. 

“Well, either he hadn’t understood it 
at all or he refused to believe from my 
merely verbal credentials that I was the 
appointed representative of Mexican Jim, 

“Best be brief: he was rude. I lost my 
temper. I lost my temper and was I think 
more insulting than I have ever been be- 
fore or since, and you know you can be 
damnably insulting with the _ politest 
words. 

“*You’ve got funny little holes in the 
cliff; I said, ‘just by Tregantle.’ 

“*Rabbit-holes,’ he said hurriedly. As 
though rabbits would live in a sheer cliff, 
and square holes at that. 

“I oughtn’t to have said it, and I have 
regretted it ever since; but I had utterly 


lost my temper. ‘Harbor lights, | 
answered. 
“You know there is some story, and 


I’m afraid it’s true, of Cornish people 
ships to the rocks by 
harbor lights in a sheer cliff. And asa 
matter of fact that’s what those holes 
were for. Well, I need hardly say we did 
no business after that. I was shown out. 

“With the Gulf Stream, as one may 
say, still in my pocket, I went next to 
a big hotel and asked to see the manager. 

“*Your coastline, I said to him, ‘s 
without rival for excellence; superbly 
placed as it is in a commanding position, 
it successfully challenges all claims from 
continental resorts to provide those con- 
veniences and_ refinements that _ the 
recherches rightly demand.’ 

“*Yes, that is so,’ he said thoughtfully. 

““And where would you be without 
the Gulf Stream?’ I asked. 

“And then I explained to him Mexican 
Jim’s theory and told him that I was his 
accredited representative, and it wasn't 
long before he understood the whole busi 
ness, and I offered him the Gulf Stram for 
fifty pounds. 

“Yes, he understood all right, but he 
countered with a point that I hadnt 
thought of. 

“*We've central heating in my hotel,’ he 
said. ‘As good a system as there is on the 
market. And if. it comes to freezing, 
there’s no hotel in these parts that will 
be able to compete with us.’ 

“But they won’t come to these parts 
at all,’ I said, ‘except to catch walruses’ 


“Don't you think it,’ he answered. ‘Its 
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fashion to come here in the winter, and 
Dif you think icebergs will stop that, you 
don’t know what fashion is.’ 

“] dropped it to forty then, but he 
wouldn’t take it; and lower than that I 
told him he could not have it, as I 
wouldn't cheapen the Gulf Stream. 

“But the thing was still on my hands, 
and as it didn’t seem to fetch forty 
pounds, I had to cheapen it at the next 
place, another hotel. This was a much 
smaller affair, and when I said to the 
man who was running it that I had come 
jn the interests of the hotels of the 
English Riviera he didn’t seem very keen, 
telling me that the hotel I had just left 
got all the business, and that anything 
done in support of the tourist trade ought 
to be done by them. Well, to put it brief- 
Jy, I told him the whole story, and offered 
him the Gulf Stream at twenty pounds. 

“It wasn’t that he didn’t understand, but 
he told me that the climate was not what 
they worked it on; they advertised, and 
when that was properly done it brought 
visitors just as well whether there was 
bright sunshine or whether they only had 
icebergs Grifting through fog. Well I had 
to admit that he was right about that, so 

it was no use bargaining, and without 
cheapening the Gulf Stream any further, 
I set out once more on my long hunt for 
a customer. 

“And as I went I saw a man with a 
large bag covered with labels, who hailed 
me as soon as he saw me, calling out across 
the street, ‘Say, can you tell me any little 
old place where I can get a lodging?’ 

“Stranger, I said, ‘I sure can.’ 

“He came across the street to me. ‘I’m 
sure grateful,’ he said. ‘What’s the name 
of it?’ 

“The name of it,’ I said. ‘Now that’s 
what I can’t remember; these lodging 
houses have such odd names, but I'll show 
you just where it is. It’s the best lodging 
house on this coast.’ 

“Well he thanked me and we went on, 
and I did what I could for him, which 
wasn’t too easy, as I’d never been near 
the place before. But 1 had a good enough 
instinct for the part of the town where 
the lodging houses would be; it was just 
where I was going myself. And when I got 
there I chose, as far as one could choose 
by exteriors, the one that looked the 
nicest. ‘There it is,’ I said. ‘The Labur- 
hums.’ 

“We went up the steps and I rang the 
bell, and a maid with large blue eyes that 
should have been looking after sheep ap- 
peared out of the dinginess as she opened 
the door. 

“Ts she in?’ I said. 

“Who? Mrs. Smerkit?’ she asked. 
“Yes,” I said. ‘This gentleman would 
like to see her best rooms if she’d kindly 
come.’ 

“Away ran the maid and called her; 
and out came Mrs. Smerkit in her sequins 
and black dress, the perfect seaside lodg- 
ing-house-keeper, showing that one can 
judge a whole house by exteriors. Well, 
she showed us over the rooms, nice rooms 
looking out over that happy sea that was 
still being tended and protected from ice 
and fog by the Gulf Stream, and I took 
the first opportunity of drawing Mrs. 
Smerkit aside, while her prospective guest 
Was gazing out at the view. 

“And the price?’ I asked. 


English Section 


“*Three pounds a week,’ she said. 

“*You don’t understand,’ I said, ‘and 
there’s not time to explain. But say five 
pounds.’ 

“A moment’s look of surprise, and then 
she said it; and we got it all fixed up. 
The stranger, quite grateful to me, for 
they really were nice rooms, went to get 
the rest of his luggage, and I was alone 
with Mrs. Smerkit. Briefly then I told her 
what the climate meant to that sunny 
English coast, instancing the 
this new guest from the other side of the 
Atlantic, and carefully explaining to her 
the theory of the control of ocean cur- 


rents, and told her all about my friend | 


who was waiting for me in New Orleans. 

“‘Now,’ I said, ‘I am this Mexican 
gentleman’s authorized agent, and we can 
let you have the Gulf Stream for ten 
pounds.’ 

“She had a real laburnum in her gar- 
den and I pointed to it as I spoke, and 
waved my hand along that sunny coast- 
line. The laburnum’s buds were just 
yellowing, and she seemed to see more 
clearly than any of the men I had spoken 
to what the Gulf Stream meant to that 
laburnum of hers and to the whole of 
our coast. Though she saw it at once she 
did not answer at once, but stood there 
with her arms lightly folded, considering, 
as I have so often seen one of them con- 
sidering some question of tariff that a 
lodger of theirs may have put to her. And 
in the end the good sensible woman took 
it. Yes, she saw what it meant to the 
whole of the tourist traffic, and backed 
her judgment with ten pounds of her 
money; and so I sold the Gulf Stream. 

“Don’t look at the price of it; look 
at the size of the property that I handled; 
look at the value to England of having 
the Gulf Stream left where that staunch 
old landlady left it, when the Govern- 
ment of the country and some of the big- 
gest financial houses would do nothing at 
all in the matter. 

“And a few months later I was back 
again in New Orleans, in connection with 
another type of business. And I strolled 
out every morning to the edge of the 
forest that stood in the swamp, with its 
trees gray-bearded and _ brooding, as 
though they remembered Spain. And I 
hadn't gone there more than two or three 
times when I saw the hidalgo-like figure 
of Mexican Jim coming along under his 
great hat. When his elaborate courtesies 
were over and we came down to mere busi- 
ness, I apologized for the short-sighted- 
ness of some of my countrymen, and told 
him that fifty dollars had been all I could 
get for his Gulf Stream. Mexican Jim 
was delighted. Possibly his busy mind had 
forgotten about it altogether; possibly he 
had not expected to find an English pur- 
chaser, who saved him the time and 
trouble of moving the Gulf Strean: at all, 
so that that ten pounds was sheer profit, 
small though it was, with no expenses ex- 
cept my ten per cent commission which he 
paid me there and then. And many a 
larger sum I’ve had paid me with less 
grace; but the receipt of the _ trivial 
amount that I had from Mexican Jim is 
a mellow memory with me yet. 


Reprinted from Harper's Magazine, by 
permission of the editors and of the 
author. 
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LISTEN, FELLOWS ! THIS 
INK CLEANS YOUR PEN 
AS IT WRITES, AND DRIES 
$O FAST YOU RARELY 
NEED A BLOTTER 


Will You Try This 
Amazing New Ink 
—the only ink you can 


spill with SAFETY! 


Boys, here’s a discovery—an utterly new KIND 
of writing ink, called Parker Quink—a mar- 
velous creation that makes a pen a self-cleaner 
—a Parker Pen, or any other! Here’s how— 

Quink contains a secret, harmless ingredient 
that actually dissolves the dirt and sediment 
left in your pen by ordinary inks. This keeps 
your pen from clogging. You don’t have to 
fuss and shake it to start the ink flowing. It 
writes instantly—every time. Isn’t that great? 

And listen—Quink is attracted to paper 
fibers like a magnet—penetrates paper instantly 
—thus dries 31% faster. Yet Quink resists 
evaporation, so it doesn’t dry in your pen. 

Ask your mother if you can get WASHABLE 
Quink for school and homework, because if the 
washable kind is spilled on hands, clothes, or 
rugs, soap and water remove it without trace! 
And tell dad he ought to get PERMANENT 
Quink for documents, office records, etc., be- 
cause it’s as permanent as the paper. 

Do this, boys, ask your parents for 15c and 
get WASHABLE Quink at any store selling ink. 
Not a watery ink—but rich and full-bodied— 
a brilliancy of color that makes your writing 
look swell. 

The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 


Quink 


Made by the Makers of the Celebrated Parker Pens 
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How do you pronounce “de luxe’? How 
many syllables in “‘cuisine’’? “‘muleteer’’? 
‘“ * ye “ Pay “ "5 
mackerel’: protein ¢ maestro : 
Should the “t’’ in “potpourri’’ be sounded? 
What sound has “a” in verbatim |? 
Where is the aceent in “‘irrefutable’’? 
saber ee te 

in “mandamus’’? in “quintuplets’’? 


You Don't Say! 


—or DO YOU? 
by F. F. Titpen 


An ingenious and novel method of 
drawing attention to common 
errors in pronunciation. It cor- 
rects hundreds of mistakes which 
the casual reader habitually makes 
yet there is nothing dull or 
tedious about it. As a guide to 
improved pronunciation this little 
book has a widespread educational 
appeal, and is of particular value 
to teachers and public speakers. 


Price, 50 cents 


LEISURE, Book Department 


683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Student 


In Defense of 
Teachers 


Dear Editors: 
I've just finished read- 
ing Harriet Mindwell 
Voris’ article in the Grad- 
uate Number entitled 
“Teaching the English 
Teacher,” and thought 
there might be an off chance of your wel- 
coming a few words on the other side of 
the question. 


I’m not an English teacher and I never 
had an English teacher. I can’t remem- 
ber ever being—at least not since gram- 
mar school days—plied with praise. That 
may be why I cherish the opposite opinion 
to Miss Voris who declares the English 
teacher to be at fault when some potential 
talent peters out. It seems to me only a 
puny, unimportant talent that requires the 
smiling and nodding of-an English teacher 
to keep it alive. And why bother to tend 
that sort of flame when the world, in a 
few years, will “put it out?” 


It may be that adolescents are unduly 
sensitive and should be allowed to age and 
toughen before unkind comment is thrust 
upon them. But heavens, if the youthful 
creator can’t, at fifteen or sixteen, bear up 
under the flaw-pointing of his English 
teacher (said flaw-pointing, by the by, 
probably meant in a helpful, if not pains- 
taking, spirit), how in the name of the 
seven suns can he help but sag under the 
knocks and bumps he’s sure to get later 
on in life? 


Certainly, anyone can roll merrily along, 
turning out short stories or sonnets or 
etchings when bolstered up by fond en- 
couragement. But it’s the worthwhile 
creator who can keep on working when 
he gets none of this. Somebody recently 
remarked that no one comes into the world 
with his talent full-blown, or even, for 
that matter, in the bud. He achieves talent 
as he lives life, and he has to nourish that 
talent himself. 


That’s all for this particular point. And 
please, as a last word, don’t be too hard 
on the poor over-worked English teacher 
who probably once had altruistic plans of 
her own for aiding youthful talents. Now, 
you see, she has acquired corns, and a cut 
in the pay check, and finds it difficult to 
muster energy enough to cultivate genius 
and exclaim over bad sonnets. 

—Constance Pultz 
Baldwin, L. 1., New York 








Physical Education (Girls) 
College of 
Physical Education 


SA » G E 8 Physical Therapy 


Boston University. 55th yr. 4 years high school required. 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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1936 Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Yr. 


MEN—WOMEN. New 40-hour 
week means many Post Office ap- 
pointments. ’ 

for free 32-page book, with list 
of positions and particulars tell- 
ing how to get them. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. G290 Rechester, N. Y. 











Forum 


Students are invited to have their say in this 

department. Letters aboxt problems of high 

school students are especially welcome. Let- 

ters should be confined to 300 words. Letters 

published here do not necessarily represent 
the editorial views of Scholastic. 





**Red” Tendencies 


Dear Forum: 

In a letter to the Student Forum an 
unsigned student of Omaha, Neb., decries 
the spread of Communism in the schools. 
The writer seems to think that “a patri- 
otic stand against all such un-American 
activity” will suffice to drive this creed 
from the schools. Much as I can appreciate 
the motives of the writer so much am I 
also at a loss to appreciate the method of 
eradication of Communism, as advocated 
by the writer of the letter. 

Communism is a party for the discon- 
tented and if we wish to be rid of this 
threat to American free institutions we 
must first remove those conditions which 
cause and breed discontent. Abolish un- 
employment, starvation, and slums and 
Communism will be abolished at the same 
time. 

Those people who work for the removal 
of these discontent-breeding conditions are 
being more consistent with the principles 
of democratic rule than are the “red- 
baiting patriots.” 

—Lester Lichter 
Samuel Tilden High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Forum: 

After reading the anonymous letter from 
Omaha, Neb., in the Jan. 18 issue I be- 
came aroused to the extent of writing this 
letter. Before I am misunderstood, 1 wish 
to definitely state that I am wholeheart- 
edly antagonistic toward communism, athe- 
ism, and anarchism. 

I sincerely believe that the anonymous 
author took entirely too much for granted 
and generalized to such an extent as to be- 
come little short of libelous. In his letter 
he states that teachers and textbooks are 
defiled with communistic tendencies. This 
may be so in his school, but although I 
have had my eyes open for such traits I 
have as yet been unable to find any in 
this school, and I believe our school to be 
a typical one. 

I am sure that there are other students 
who agree with me on this matter and I 
would like to hear from them about their 
individual opinions. 

—Walter A. Hindemith 
Ashley (N. D.) H. 8. 


History in the Making 


Dear Editor: 

I find that most students in our school 
do not like history because it deals with 
things that are dead and gone. They say 
they are interested in the future and not 
the past. 

But I believe that we citizens of the 
United States need to study history, so 
that by knowing why things are wrong we 
will have a chance of improving them. 

I think the best way to study history 
would be to read about current events in 
Scholastic, and then to use our history 
books to find out why these things are. 

—Fred Jelsma 
Lennox (S.D.) High School 


" English Section 
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Cheyenne Mountain Is In Cole 


To the Editor: 

We were delighted to see a picture o 
our Nature Preserve Gate on the cove 
of your February number. But, alas, jp 
your contents’ notes, you locate it in 
Wyoming. It is in the very center o 
Colorado at the foot of Cheyenne Moyp. 
tain near Colorado Springs, at the entrang 
of the Cheyenne Canons with their famoy 
Seven Falls, and close to the foot of Pikes 
Peak. 

No harm done, and your mistake was 
quite natural. But I am sending 
under separate cover a little booklet tha 
will tell you something about our Natur 
Study Preserve and our School. 

—Lloyd Shaw, Superintendent 
Cheyenne Mountain Schools, 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 




















The Supreme Court 


Dear Editor: 

There has been much comment regard. 
ing the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and I would like to express my 
opinion on the subject. 

We all know that conditions for the 
working people were improved by the crea- 
tion of the NRA and that last summer 
the NRA was declared unconstitutional by 
the nine members of the Supreme Court. 
Just recently the AAA, the main source 
of livelihood for many farmers was cut 
off by the decision of six men. Why should 
a Constitution made 150 years ago, when 
conditions were very different from what 
they are today, be followed so exactly? 
Congress passed these measures because 
the people wanted them, so why not let 
the people have them? 

I would like to hear some other students’ 
opinion on this topic. 

—Weilliard Harman, 
Elmhurst H. 8. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 































Child Labor 


Dear Editor: 

As an American high school student, 
anxious to get as much education as po 
sible, I want to object to arguments like 
those given by Mrs. Clark B. Allen, Presi- 
dent of the Staten Island Federation of 
Mothers’ Clubs, who was quoted in the 
paper recently as saying: “This country 
cannot afford the luxury of the proposed 
Child Labor Amendment because it would 
keep too many children in schools.” 

Mrs. Allen argued that this overcrowd- 
ing of the schools would be adding to the 
burden of the already overloaded tar 
payer and would tend to lower the stané- 
ards in the schools themselves. Ms 
Allen’s benevolent concern for taxpayers 
is touching. But what about the thousands 
of children in this country—some of them 
only nine years old—who are now working 
in sweatshops for wages much_ below 
those of adults? 

Mrs. Allen calls the fight against child 
labor a union plot to reduce competition 
for jobs. She also advances the curiow 
argument that employable children are it 
capable of acquiring education, anyway 
I am surprised to know that to the list of 
monopolies of the well-to-do we must n0¥ 
add the exclusive possessien of all 
brains. 

Twelve more states must ratify th 
Child Labor Amendment before it becom 
law. I should like to see high school st 
dents all over the country help combi 
Mrs. Allen’s sort of misinformation. 

—Robert 8S. Kerriga 
Newark, N. J. 
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Typographical Error 


The typographical error is a_ slippery 
thing and sly, 

You can hunt till you are dizzy, but it 
somehow will get by. 

Till the forms are off the presses it is 
strange how still it keeps; 

It shrinks down into a corner and it 
never stirs or peeps, 

That typographical error, too small for 
human eyes, 

Till the ink is on the paper, when it grows 
to mountain size. 

The boss he stares with horror, then he 
grabs his hair and groans; 

The copy reader drops his head upon his 


‘Student Section 


Toni—I got my whiskers on the install- 
ment plan. 
Fred—On the installment plan? 
Toni—Yes, a little down each week. 
—Pathfinder. 


The Lawyer Says, “Have an 
Orange” 

“T hereby give and convey to you, all 
and singular, my estate and _ interests, 
right, title, claim, and advantages of and 
in this orange, together with all its rind, 
juice, pulp, and pips, and all rights and 
advantages therein, with full power to 
bite, cut, suck, and otherwise to eat the 
same or give the same away with or with- 
out the rind, juice, pulp, or pips, anything 
hereinbefore or hereinafter or in any other 
means of whatever nature or kind what- 
soever to the contrary in any wise not- 
withstanding.” 

—Monitor. 








4-Star Club News 
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were guésts at the adult luncheon of the 
National Board of Review, held in a 
nearby room, gave a few extra minutes of 
their time to speak to the members of the 
4-Star Clubs. Although there was some 
rush for autographs, a safe passage was 
effected for Weldon Heyburn, William 
Bakewell, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Harriet 
Hilliard, Blanche Yurka and Edward G. 
Robinson through the admiring hordes. 
One of the twelve-year-old girls even suc- 
ceeded in being hugged for ten minutes by 
Edward G. Robinson as a result .of the 
traffic jam. 

In the afternoon, films which have been 
made during the last year by the Photo- 
play Club - Central High School of 
Newark, N. J., and the Curtis High School 
of Staten teland, N. Y., were shown to 
the 4-Star Clubs. ; 

At 8.30, twelve of the speakers repeated 
their conference talks for the air audience 
over Station WHN in New York City. 
It was a big day for all of the club mem- 
bers who attended, as well as for the 
speakers who participated in the confer- 
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and prize cattle. His first morning there, 
the maid who brought him his can of hot 
water queried him about his breakfast. 
“Tea, coffee, or milk?” she asked. Mind- 
ful of where he was, he selected tea. “Very 
good, sir,” she said, “and will you take 
Ceylon, China, or Assam?” He didn’t 
know anything about Assam, so he chose 
that. “Milk, cream, or lemon?” the maid 
pursued. “Milk,” he said, and thought 
the matter was settled. “Very good, sir,” 
said the maid. “Jersey, Guernsey, or Al- 
derney ?” 

—The New Yorker. 


“As I See the Motion Picture’’—Bernard Ashbel, 
12, of the Young Reviewers. 

“Better Humor in Motion Pictures’’—Murray 
Richardson of the Rutherford Junior Better 
Films Club ; : ; 

“Remarks by a Young Reviewer’’—Pearl Breit, 
12. 

“Amateur Movie Making’’— Gerald Smith of the 
Rutherford Junior Better Films Club. 

“A Tribute to Will Rogers’—Francis O’Donnoll, 
16, of the Young Reviewers. 

Luncheon was served at small tables 
alongside a dance floor, and the Social 
Committee of the 4-Star Clubs, under the 
chairmanship of John Myers, provided or- 
chestral accompaniment for dancing. 

Many of the motion picture stars who 





order for a sample copy of LEISURE, 
The Magazine of a Thousand Diver- 
sions. Send 15 cents, stamps or cash, 
to cover cost of handling, 683 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 























SCHOOL RINGS & PINS z 


Pins 35c. Guard pins 30c 

(25c ea. for 12 or more). 

Signet ring in black ena- 

mel $1.50 ($1.25 ea. for 12 or 

———. tg - for 26-page catalog 
» gaeuet COMPANY 


60 Bruce Ave. e Attieboro, Mass. 











FREE 


| Bw eres was not always revered. 


finance, but 


2 LARGE VOLUMES 
500 Illustrations 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By ALBERT SHAW 


Lincoln’s contemporaries stalk these pages too, and a clear, succinct commentary runs through the 
book. An invaluable addition to any man’s library or a good foundation for starting one. 


THE NECESSARY MAGAZINE 


A specially priced edition of these books has been made for subscribers to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
the clear, concise news story of all that’s going on in the world. 
well-illustrated account of national affairs, political trends, social problems, activities of business and 
it interprets this news. Ycu 
haven’t time to read all the magazines on the 
market—the Review will give you the sifted 
substance of all that’s most worth while in 
the world of print. 


FREE EXAMINATION 


This subscribers’ edition of Abraham Lincoln is offered at a 


H 
OF 


During his life he was the butt of a thousand cruel cartoons, 
which are reproduced, many of them for the first time, in these two volumes. 


eee eee 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION 
233 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Send me the two-volume set of Abraham Lincoln: A Car 
at and enter my name for 2 years subscription to ine. REV rN Ww 

REVIEWS. I am enclosing first payment of 

days ‘i examination of the books I am pleased, I wills 

month for five months thereafter. Otherwise I will return the books 

at your expense and you will refund my 


FREE 


It not only gives you an interesting, 
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special price. This is your opportunity to obtain these two 
beautiful volumes and the next 24 issues of the world’s lead- 
ing monthly news magazine for only $6.00, the regular hes 
brings yeu the REVIEW OF REVIE 
for 16 days’ free examination. If pe 
satisfied you may return them at our expense. 


Cash with order, only $5.00 
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10 Free Trips to Washington, D. C. 


This Summer 
Prizes for Schools, Teachers, and Students! 


IN THE FIFTH 


ANNUAL 


NO OBLIGATION 


Every high school student may compete for these all- 
expense trips to Washington, D. C., and other valuable 
prizes. Any school or classroom may receive, absolutely 
free, a full supply of the examination papers. In taking the 
exam, you incur no obligation—only a chance to distinguish 
yourself, and visit the National Capital without cost. 


SIMPLE RULES 


Teachers tell us that the news examination is unusually 
easy to give. Simply allot 60 minutes sometime during the 
3rd week in April for giving the test. Mark the papers 
quickly and easily from the answer list which we provide. 
Select the ten best papers and send them to Scholastic’s 
Board of Judges for selection of national zone, and in- 
dividual prize winners. 


SCHOLASTIC 
NEWS EXAM; 


PAPERS FREE 


There is no charge for the examination papers. Simply 
let us know, by the coupon below, how many papers the 
class needs. Write at once—this is the last call. We will 
send the necessary supoly of examination papers, and a 
sealed envelope containing answers and directions— 
absolutely without charge. So don't delay enrolling. 


NOT LIMITED 


The competition is not limited to Scholastic subscribers. 
Any student—any school—may take the exam. A\nd past 
awards have proved that the large schoo! has no advan- 
tage over the smaller group—your chance of winning is 
just as good as anybody's. It’s real fun—and a chance to 
make your knowledge of current events pay dividends for 
yourself and your school. 





ADDITIONAL PRIZES IN 
EACH ZONE 


Don’t let the national scope of the exam 
discourage you. You compete only with 
schools in your cwn section of the country. 
Each section (Northeast, North Central, South, 
Midwest, and West‘ receives not only an all- 


other entries for this year’s Scholastic Awards. 
dollars in cash, 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
Don’t Forget—Only Three Weeks Remain 


For you to get in your stories, paintings pencil sketches, and 


Thousands of 
scholarships, and. other valuable prizes are 


expense trip to Washington for the winning 
student and his teacher, but also the following 
additional prizes: $25 in books for the two 
schools with the best average scores; a pen 
and pencil set for each 6 students making high- 
est scores; and a fountain pen to the highest 
scoring student in each school in every zone, 
provided his score is above a certain minimum 
set by the judges. 


EPROLL TODAY wee cen teenie nnd oon 


Enrollment Form—For Teachers or Principals only 


Scholastic News Examination, 
801 Chamber of C ce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Without obligation, except to abide by the simple 
rules of the project—please send copies 
of the News Examination forms when printed. 





offered. A chance of a lifetime for high school Students. 
Rules and complete lists of prizes and various divisions of the 
competition will be found in the following Scholastic issues: 


ART DIVISION: September 28, 1935 and February 15, 1936 
LITERARY DIVISION: October 12,1935, and February 1, 1936. 





For English Students 


A chance to see your short 
stories, one-act plays, essays, book 
reviews, etc., published in Scho- 
lastic’s twelfth student-achievement 
issue, April 26, 1936—a chance to 
win cash prizes and distinction 
among your fellow-students—a 
chance to see your writing in book- 
form in Saplings. 


For Art Students 


A chance to win scholarships 
for many of the nation’s leading art 
schools—a chance to have your 
work in sculpture, advertising art, 
textile design, etc., displayed in 
Scholastic’s Ninth National High 
School Art Exhibit in the Carnegie 
Galleries in Pittsburgh this spring. 


CONTEST CLOSES March 15th 


Entries for Literary Division 
should be addressed to: 
Scholastic Awards Literary Committee 
250 E. 43d St., 

New. York, N. Y. 


Entries for Art Division 
should be addressed to: 
Scholastic Awards Art Committee 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 








